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National Hangers Give Everyday 
As Well As Long Service 


The kind of Barn Door Hangers that get the preference are the kind 
that give everyday as well as long service. 


National Door Hangers are this kind, and that accounts for their 
extreme popularity. Thousands of sets are in daily use—giving the 
utmost satisfaction. 

The set illustrated here is our No. 77 Storm Proof Door Hanger and 
Storm Proof Rail. 

It is constructed of heavy gauge steel throughout and has great carrying 
capacity. The wheels are fitted with Anti-Friction Steel Roller Bearings, 
which makes them easy running. 

The Storm Proof Rail used with this hanger requires no brackets, fits 
snugly against the building and is both storm-proof and _ bird-proof. 

Packed in attractive boxes complete, with bolts, lag-screws, end-stops 
and complete directions for attaching. 

What are your requirements? We sell direct-to-dealer, which allows 
you a better margin of profit. 


National Mfg. Company 


Sterling Illinois 
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Accessories Convention and Exhibition for 
Hardware Wholesalers 


St. Louis Meeting to Be Held Next Week Bids Fair 
to Surpass All Others in Interest and Attendance 


ORING the coming week the interest of the 

hardware fraternity will be definitely fo- 

cussed on the city of St. Louis, where the 
Automobile Accessories Branch of the National 
Hardware Association of the United States meets 
for its third annual convention and exhibition. 

What was formerly termed “automobile ac- 
cessories, equipment and supplies” has within a 
comparatively short time been re-christened. To- 
day this tremendously important line of merchan- 
dise is known as automotive hardware. 

There has naturally been some opposition to the 
hardware trend of this profitable merchandise. In 
the past certain interests have consistently fought 
the hardware trade for accessories supremacy. 
This opposition has even taken the form of des- 
perate attempts to restrain accessories manufac- 
turers from distributing their wages through 
hardware channels. 

Such tactics have not succeeded in the past and 
will not succeed in the future. 

But—It means that hardware interests must 
continue their aggressive accessories sales poli- 
cies. It means live, interesting meetings in the 
St. Louis Coliseum next week. 

Here are some of the issues to be discussed: 

Probable developments in the accessories mar- 
ket during 1921 from the wholesalers’ standpoint. 

The business market from the viewpoint of the 
manufacturer. 

Present condition of accessories stocks. 

The general outlook for 1921. 

Some of the advantages, and some of the evil 
results of quantity price schedules. 
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How manufacturers can assist in catalog com- 
pilation. 

Catalog efficiency. 

Guaranteeing prices against decline. 

Overhead expense in wholesale distribution of 
accessories. 

The validity of orders and the return of mer- 
chandise. 

Advantages of changing discounts instead of 
list prices. 

Developing the retail 
dealer interest. 

Compensation of salesmen. 

The cash premium—its necessity and obliga- 
tions. 

The disposition of unsaleable and slow-moving 
stock. 

Market tendencies in tires and tubes. 

How can methods of distributing tires and 
tubes be improved. ; 

Federal revenue legislation. 

Recent tendencies in lens legislation. 

Dozens of other live topics. 

At the same time there is every assurance that 
the exhibition of automotive equipment, supplies 
and accessories will be the most complete and com- 
prehensive ever staged in the United States. This 
exhibition will, in itself, be an education to the 
accessories buyer. 

The St. Louis accessories convention and exhibi- 
tion affords a wonderful opportunity for automo- 
tive hardware distributers to obtaim accurate, 
first-hand information covering merchandise, con- 
ditions and prices in the accessories field. 

The wholesaler who fails to attend will be the 
only loser. 

Remember the dates—Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 2, 3. 

Come and bring your accessories buyer. 
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If Mrs. O'Leary Had Known About Fire Prevention, Chi- 
cago Would Not Have Suffered Its Notorious Conflagration 


“Min nivir remimber ainything 
’nd phwat they do  remimber 
amounts to nawthin’. Shure ’twas 
me ownself that tould the ould man 
to bring in a bit of kindlin’ and off 
he wint to bed, nivir doin’ it at all, 
at all. And it is me that has to go 
out inta the could of the bairn and 
forninst the filth of the cow shed 
so that the ould fool can have 
breakfast.” 

Mrs. O’Leary put a shawl around 
her head and took a kerosene lamp 
from the table. It was just before 
dawn, on a cold, windy morning in 
early October. Mrs. O’Leary 
stepped out into the darkness, her 
shadow extending grotesquely be- 
fore her, while the flame of her 
lamp sputtered and flickered in a 
sudden gust of wind that slammed 
the kitchen door behind her with a 
crash. 

“God save the mark!” exclaimed 
Mrs. O’Leary, startled by the sud- 
den crash, “there’s no luck in the 
wind this mornin’.” 

She entered the cow shed and set 
the lamp down near a pile of old 





shavings. As she was bending over 
collecting kindlings for her break- 
fast fire something that will never 
be known happened. The lamp was 
overturned. And instead of start- 
ing her breakfast fire, Mrs. O’Leary 
is alleged to have started the great- 
est fire of modern times, with the 
single exception of the San Fran- 
cisco fire caused by the earthquake 
of 1906. 

The great Chicago fire started at 
dawn on the morning of the eighth 
of October, 1871. Two-thirds of 
the city’s buildings were wood. The 
summer had been excessively dry. 
To make matters worse a high and 
veering wind fanned the flames. 
The fire burned over an area of 
three and a third square miles, 
destroyed 17,450 buildings and 
property valued at $196,000,000, and 
rendered more than 100,000 people 
homeless. Two hundred and fifty 
people lost their lives. The flames 
traveled 214 miles in an air-line 
within 61% hours. Thousands of 
people sought refuge even in the 
waters of the lake. Robbery, pil- 
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lage, extortion, orgies and crime 
added to the general horror. The 
fire had extended almost to the 
prairie when rainfall finally ended 
its ravages, after about twenty- 
seven hours of destruction. 


What Mrs. O’Leary Didn’t Have 


We live with a greater sense of 
security to-day. Electric torches 
have for the most part taken the 
place of the old kerosene lamp. If 
Mrs. O’Leary had had an electric 
flash light when she went into her 
cow shed, or if there had been a fire 
extinguisher in there there might 
not have been a Chicago fire. 

At any rate, that is what Charles 
S. Conover, the window trimmer 
for Banister & Pollard Co., Newark, 
N. J., thinks. He trimmed the 
special window shown with this ar- 
ticle for the fire prevention week 
held recently at Newark. He bor- 
rowed photographs, cans and vari- 
ous items that he used in his win- 
dow display from the Bureau of 
Combustibles of the Newark Fire 
Department. The photographs 
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were of some of the big fires that 
Newark has had in recent years, 
and some of the cans shown were 
responsible for a number of the 
fires. One pail was used by a 
woman to pour kerosene on a fire. 
It caused one of the most destruc- 
tive fires in New Jersey. Conover 
used it for display purposes with a 
small card beside it in the window 
giving a brief account of its 
history. 

The window itself was an attrac- 
tive display. The background was 
of red curtains. The cardboard 
signs were yellow with red letter- 
ing. The floor of the window was 
covered with yellow crepe paper 
with a red and blue border. The 
large sign in the center—‘Newark 
Knows How”’—is Newark’s city 
slogan. 

The window presented an oppor- 
tunity to display a line of goods 
that is not displayed as often as it 
should be in many places. Fire ex- 
tinguishers, galvanized pails, fire 
buckets, automatic closing waste 
cans, and non-explosive gasoline 
cans made up the principal part of 
the trim. There were other things, 
but these were the important ones. 


venting fires 
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Aside from the fact that a win- 
dow display of this character offers 
dealers everywhere a chance to ex- 
hibit a line of goods that ordinarily 
gets but little attention, it should 
be remembered that one of the most 
efficient and practical ways of pre- 
is through the me- 
dium of constructive publicity. It 
is necessary for every intelligent 
person, especially property own- 
ers, to keep the public constantly 
reminded of the dangers of fire 
through sheer carelessness, and to 
keep fighting the destructive 
disease that we all call carelessness 
merely for the sake of inoffensive- 
ness and convenience. In any city 
where a large element of the popu- 
lation is foreign born the necessity 
for publicity and education of this 
kind is in every sense of the word 
imperative, if fires and the destruc- 
tion of property, merchandise and 
even human life is to be prevented. 

A window of the type illustrating 
this article has two practical pur- 
poses and advantages. In the first 
place, from a business point of 
view it attracts attention and sells 
a good, clean, profitable line of 
goods. In the second place it has 
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One of Briggs’ famous “Days of Real Sport” cartoons in the New York 
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an educative value and indirectly 
causes people to exercise a little 
more caution in the matter of fire 
prevention, even though it is only 
of a temporary kind. It is the type 
of a window, furthermore, that 
people are more likely than not to 
remember for some little time, 
which is a distinct advantage to the 
store that made the display and for 
the general cause of fire preven- 
tion. 

There are many good makes of fire 
extinguishers on the market to-day 
and all of them are made in styles 
that are adaptable for the home as 
well as the big buildings and offices. 
If the merchant will impress upon 
every householder the urgent need of 
an extinguisher he has accomplished 
a great deal. This can easily be done 
with a window of extinguishers and 
cards that call attention to the ever- 
present peril that has destroyed en- 
tire cities and communities from 
time immemorial. 

Even if the lesson of fire preven- 
tion is not driven home completely 
conflagration prevention can _ be 
taught by simply teaching people to 
use some form of quick and reliable 
extinguisher. 
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The Things That Make a Big Store Big 


The Three Principles That Good Business Is Builded 
Upon—Ambition, Alertness and Aggressiveness 


EXT to the first visit to 
| \ Barnum & Bailey’s circus, a 

youthful impression of bgi- 
ness was a department store in a 
Michigan city. Viewed through a 
boy’s eyes this store was a 
“whopper.” 

Mother took me in there and we 
spent—well, you know mothers and 
what they do in department stores, 
so you'll realize that we spent 
hours walking up and down broad 
aisles, on one floor and then an- 
other, stopping at counter after 
counter and feasting lean eyes on 
mountains of merchandise. Why, 
in the book department there were 
more books than in the town library 
at home! Shoes? Enough to defy 
an army of boys in their ruthless 
scuff, scuff, scuff! Tops and kites 
and carts! O, gee! And “the 
man” said 2000 folks worked in that 
one store! Imagine that and our 
home town population was 573. 

Well, I asked the question then, 
as I ask it now: What makes a big 
store big? 

Is it the size of the city? That 
is an influencing factor but not a 
determining factor, for there are 
small stores and signal failures in 
the large town. Many of them. 

Is it the location? Well, that 
does make a difference, but a 
Wanamaker store will draw folks 
blocks out of the beaten path and 
most every town has an example 


of a prosperous store despite poor 
location while oftentimes the best 
corner houses a “fluke.” 

Do they just grow? It sometimes 
seems so. A surface explanation of 
the big store would be that Topsy- 
like it just sprung up and waxed 
strong. 

But back in the brain of the 
owner, under the surface we find a 
very different answer to the inter- 
esting question, what makes a big 
store big? 


What Really Makes a Big Store Big 


And that answer seems to run to 
the letter A, for the big store is big 
because of Ambition, Alertness and 
Aggressiveness. 

Now this really isn’t going to be 
preachy, for the terms ambition, 
alertness and aggressiveness are 
not going to be considered theoreti- 
cally. We'll get down to cases. 
We'll see their practical side. 

Ambition! Good quality, of 
course in man or beast and in store 
or shop. But it is something more 
than schoolboy essay “ambition, 
hitch-your-wagon-to-a-star” talk. 
It’s the sort of ambition that lacks 
no hard effort to make it a reality. 
And while it is true that prefacing 
every success there must be the de- 
sire—the ambition—to succeed, 
that is only the first stage. 

By ambition in a store, we mean 
the sort of thing that is concerned 

















Builders’ hardware displayed right makes big profits 
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with “beating the same week last 
year,” and “beat yesterday.” Ina 
large Detroit store the whole force 
is so enthused with ambition that 
salesfolks stay fifteen minutes 
after closing time to get the figures 
of the day’s sales and learn “how 
much we beat last year.” That 
store does $13,000,000 a year! No 
wonder—with a spirit like that. 

By ambition, we suggest that 
pride which comes with having a 
good front, neat stocks and a repu- 
tation for giving service and satis- 
faction. A lazy, hazy view of the 
future will bring a hazy, lazy kind 
of development. Stores reach high 
marks by setting high goals. The 
Phillip Gross Hardware & Supply 
Co., Milwaukee—and it’s a real 
“triple A” store—promises itself 
every year it will sell so many fur- 
naces, an amount always in excess 
of the past year. And it keeps its 
promises to itself as well as its 
customers. Sometimes it takes a 
supreme effort, but it makes the 
goal, because it has a goal in sight 
to make. 

Another “AAA” store, the Peo- 
ple’s Hardware Co., Gary, Ind., cuts 
the cloth and then makes the coat 
fit. Some time ago this store be- 
came fired with ambition to be golf 
headquarters of the town. Now 
fine stocks, a choice spot in the 
store and usual selling efforts put 
across that ambitious desire. But 
the desire had to be there first. 


The Store Alertness 


“On your toes” alertness is often 
absent from the store that flunks 
but ever present in the store that 
does a forward march in volume 
and size. 

Alertness is more than just 
keeping eyes open to guard against 
weaknesses, it is a positive quality 
that sees and adopts new methods 
and plans to build business. A big 
buyer never refuses to see a new 
traveler and his new product. He 
is alert, and while many visitors 
will offer him little or nothing, 
someone will bring to him “just 
the thing.” His alertness is keenly 
sharp for the new opportunity. 

A phase of alertness worth re- 
cording is that spirit of eager 
quickness with which the live store 
greets its customers. We saw a 
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T. B. Rayl Co., Detroit, 


fine example of it a few years ago 
in the T. B. Rayl hardware store, 
at Detroit. John A. Brown, general 
manager, in conversation with the 
writer broke away several times to 
see that a waiting customer was 
served. And in the midst of some 
very important dictation—a posi- 
tion in which few business men will 
tolerate interruption—he jumped 
to his feet and sold a woman cus- 


tomer a small can of varnish stain 
she was waiting for. That’s alert- 
ness with a big A. And you can 
sense it as soon as you step into a 
store. And how busy people ap- 
preciate it! 

Alertness is the watchdog for 
new business. Into the Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co. wholesale 
house came a man a few days ago 
who said in a few weeks he ex- 


is an excellent example of a big departmentized hardware store 


pected to be a customer of the con- 
cern. Many good business men 
would have said, “Well, when you 
are ready, come in,” and let it go 
at that. But he was talking to a 
man who is the personification of 
alertness, Vice-president Pritchard 
Stewart, and this is what Stewart 
said: ‘‘Let me take you through the 
store. You’ll enjoy it and see some- 
thing interesting.’ And the man 

















Counter displays are extensively used in the Rayl store and with telling effect 
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left the house thoroughly sold on 
"a. 8.2 5B.” 

Alertness is simply being up and 
awake for new business, new ideas 
and new methods. It is one of the 
things that makes big stores big. 

“Thirdly and lastly,” as the min- 
isters say, aggressiveness is an 
asset that runs strong in the store 
that succeeds. Look for a moment 
at the big tore in any town and 
you'll find it always out and after 
business. Afraid to do things dif- 
ferently? Not on your life. Every- 
thing from vaudeville to health lec- 
tures on its daily program. It goes 
out after the people’s purses and 
opens them through aggressive, ac- 
tive methods. In advertising full 
pages are the rule. It does not 
hesitate to beat the drum and blow 
the horn and rend the atmosphere 
in attracting attention to itself. 


The Small Shop and the Big Trade 


Now a man may open a small 
shop and wait for trade and he will 
always have a small shop. But the 
man who opens small and uses big 
efforts can’t be kept down. 

The aggressive store uses a mail- 
ing list. It offers bargain sales. It 
tries out new lines. It takes on a 
novelty polish, a new auto acces- 
sory, a high grade furnace and puts 
over new business—big business— 
by a “go, get ’em” plan.that wakes 
up the community. 

The Smith-Winchester Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., always has had tools, 
good tools. It might have reasoned 
that the new manual training de- 
partment in its city schools should 
buy its equipment at that store. 
That would have been the small 
store attitude. But Clarence J. 
Watts, general manager, knows fuli 
well the value of aggressive 
methods and he set out to sell that 
big bill of goods. It required some 
legging and some talking, for after 
he had the O. K. of the new teacher 
he had a divided school board to 
win to his way. However, hard 
work, aggressive personal efforts 
put over the sale. And year by 
year he has cashed in with fine re- 
newal orders. 

Which is the type that succeeds 
in selling, the man who waits or 
the man who goes out after the 
business? You know the answer. 

And the possibility of becoming 
a triple A store is big in small town 
or large city. Leadership, in- 
creased sales, net profits are to be 
had by ambitious, alert, aggressive 
merchandising. And without them, 
in big town or small, a store stay3 
little. 
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Hold Enthusiastic Convention 


Motorcycle, Bicycle, Accessory and Sport Goods 


Dealers Get Together 


ITH nearly one hundred manufac- 
turers occupying about two hun- 
dred attractive and interesting booths, 
the exhibit in connection with the Na- 
tional Motorcycle, Bicycle, Accessory 
and Sporting Goods Dealers Conven- 

















A. B. Coffman, Toledo, Ohio, who 
had charge of the exhibits 


tion was easily the feature of the profit- 
able meeting. The spacious Coliseum 
housed a variety of displays that in- 
terested the layman and were over- 
flowing with suggestions and helpful- 
ness for the dealer. 

Motorcycle, bicycle, accessory and 
sporting goods dealers from far and 
near made the meeting their big buying 
event and some very sizable orders 
were booked by the manufacturers. 
Throughout the sessions and in the 
buying there was a spirit of hopeful 
optimism that augurs well for another 
splendid season for the trade. 


at Chicago Meetings 


The exhibits were notable for their 
educational character and the repre- 
sentatives in charge took full advan- 
tage of the opportunity to impress sales 
points and strengthen the position of 
their lines in the minds of the dealers. 
Of course, all the salesmen had order 
books handy, but they seemed to be 
first concerned with giving the dealers 
the information and co-operation which 
is at the base of all right relationships 
between maker and distributer of goods. 

The educational feature was carried 
into the convention sessions and every 
delegate was sent back to his business 
a better dealer in motorcycles, bicycles, 
accessories or sporting goods. 


Historical Bicycles 


Everyone found something of interest 
in the historical exhibit, the leading 
feature of which was the bicycle which 
President-elect Harding rode in Marion, 
Ohio, over twenty years ago. A veloci- 
pede made in 1869 and an English 
bicycle manufactured in 1887 were of 
interest, while crowds were always 
around the Thistle racer with which 
Arthur Gardner hung high the mile 
record of one minute and forty-two 
seconds in 1894. 

The general public was admitted to 
the splendid show and much telling 
propaganda on the popularity and prac- 
ticability of the bicycle and motorcycle 
was circulated. 

The convention sessions were kept 
close to practical considerations, 
through the ability of President Floyd 
Clymer as an ideal presiding officer. 

In his address of welcome, Horace 
Huffman, president of the C. T. A., 
painted a picture of excellent business 
conditions, emphasized the place of the 
bicycle and motorcycle in practical uses 
and voiced what seemed to be the 
general opinion that there was no rea- 
son why business should not remain 
good. H. W. Fenton, vice-president of 
the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, re- 
viewed the general business situation 
and gave as a banker’s viewpoint that 
the country is financially sound and 

(Continued on page 108) 

















A few of the bicycles exhibited at the show 
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Selling Water Power Washing Machines 


A Big Opportunity for Hardware Men in All Towns to 
Merchandise a Popular Branch of the Washing Industry 


ATER power washers? Why 
not? 


It seems to be simply a 
question of pressure. First there 
must be sufficient water power 
pressure to make their operation 
possible. And then a little pres- 
sure from the sales department and 
lo! a nice business. 

Many communities are unsuited 
for these economical yet efficient 
labor savers. But glowing reports 
of splendid sales totals come from 
many towns where they can be 
used. To the hardware dealer in 


simply cannot’ afford electric 
washers. Without these machines 
we would lose many prospective 
sales because of price, with them 
we often stop a customer from 
walking out.” 

The Albany concern is one of 
many in cities in which certain dis- 
tricts lack the pressure to assure 
successful operation of water 
power washers so they test the 
home hydrant of prospects with a 
demonstration machine. Almost 
invariably if the machine works the 
sale is made, for these washers 


faithful year). No, sir! That 
railroad man was from Missouri— 
the center of the State. His skep- 
ticism got under the skin, and Mr. 
Lambert, just a little weary of the 
engineer’s doubts, said: “I'll put 
one in your house and it won’t cost 
you one little red copper if it 
doesn’t work properly. Under- 
stand, I make you a present of it if 
it fails to make good.” 

The engineer accepted the terms 
and made it plain he would enforce 
the pledge if need be. 

But the machine worked—worked 

















Here are low priced water power machines that the Albany Iron & Hardware Co., Albany, N. Y., sell extensively 


doubt, other brother merchants 
say, “Get a machine, try it out on 
your pressure and if it will run 
stock ’em.” 

At least, so they advise, learn 
from your water works office the 
pressure carried and take the mat- 
ter up with manufacturers of water 
power machines. 

“It’s a line which does not hurt 
sales of other types of machines 
and adds welcome volume to your 
laundry department sales,” says 
the Albany Iron & Hardware Co., 
Albany, N. Y. “We have sold water 
power washers for years. They 
give very little trouble, less than 
many other types, and they attract 
business from a large class which 


eliminate rubbing and do good work 
just as surely as the more ornate 
and more popular electric laun- 
dresses. Women welcome them and 
to many the price saving they af- 
ford is an irresistible sales point. 


Here Is Your Proof 


Where could you find greater con- 
fidence in water-motor machines 
than evidenced by this incident: 

Marcotte & Lambert, Kankakee, 
Ill., sought to sell a water power 
machine to a railroad engineer, who 
was of the real “show me” type. It 
didn’t do to tell him Mr. Lambert 
had a machine in his home and it 
was doing good work. (By the way, 
that same machine is in its tenth 
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great. And Mr. Lambert says this 
Missourian engineer has sent the 
store at least twenty-five custom- 
ers for the same washer. 

Manufacturers seem to show no 
doubt concerning their machines. 
Of course, they must have sufficient 
force to operate them. 

“Our experience has been emi- 
nently O. K.,” says A. B. Teale, re- 
tail manager, The Edwards & 
Chamberlin Hardware Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

“Our great trouble is to keep ma- 
chines on the floor. Shipments are 
usually sold before they arrive. Kala- 
mazoo has hundreds of water power 
washers and some owners say point- 
blank they would not trade them.” 








When You Sell a Stove for the Home 


Why a Salesman Should Know All About the Heaters 
He Is Called Upon to Sell to Particular Customers 
—Combining Beauty and Efficiency Is His Problem 


ANNA does not come from 
M Heaven in these days and 

food does not arrive in the 
dining room except by the route of 
the good old-fashioned cook stove. 
People must eat, food must be 
cooked and therefore people must 
buy stoves. 

The stove is really the most im- 
portant piece of mechanism or fur- 
niture in the home. Before the 
cook stove was invented people 
would roast meats in the ashes or 
broil them out of doors over a fire. 
When a stove was invented it was a 
very simple thing, indeed. Every 
one who improved the stove found 
something different that had to be 
added to it, the chimney, the draft, 
the fire box, the ovens; for the 
crudest stove had to have the chim- 
ney just right in order to draw 
well. 

And now the modern stove has 
become a wonderful piece of 
mechanism. The up-to-date house- 
wife in buying a stove knows just 
exactly what she wants. She 
knows what the stove must do in 
order to suit her. The salesman in 
demonstrating his stove must be 
fully conversant with the construc- 
tion and durability of the stove. 
He must know how it is built and 
why, and in addition to that he 
must be able to tell the housewife 
the capacity of the ovens, how 
many loaves it will hold and how 
long it will take to cook foods. 

He must show her that in the 
construction of this particular 
stove the dust corners have been 
eliminated, and that smooth sur- 
faces only are presented. He must 
show her the advantage of having 
an enamel finish that has been 
baked on at approximately 2600 de- 
grees, how the cheaper finishes will 
chip and break off, and how the 
enamel will be as clean and attrac- 
tive in the home as in the sales- 
room. 


Showing Stove Advantages 


He must be able to show her the 
advantage of an oven burner which 


has a never failing lighter, and one 
that would be impossible to explode 
when the oven is lighted. He must 
show her the handsome nickel 
trimmings which positively will not 
rust, a finish which will last a life 
time. He must show her how the 
oven racks are self sustaining and 


—— Brig Hasan 
Are You Prepared 


For 


COLD WEATHER 


Fortify yourself against a 
long, cold winter by using in 
your home @ 


HEINZ 
Hot Blast Heater 


one that will give the greatest 
amount of heat for the 
amount of coal used. 
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An ad that tells four stories 


may be partly drawn out, affording 
the convenience of a shelf, and 
avoiding the necessity of reaching 
into a hot oven to remove the 
baking. This is a point every house- 
wife is interested in and one which 
every salesman should be particular 
to point out and even dwell upon to 
some extent when selling. 

She listens attentively when he 
tells her the advantage that a cen- 
ter oven heater has over other types 
where one burner may not be 
turned out without spoiling the 
even distribution of the heat or 
turned low without going out. 

He shows her the advantage of 
the upper oven over one that is so 
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low that the person toasting bread 
or using the broiler must almost 
crouch on the floor to see what sort 
of an operation is going on in the 
oven beneath. 

Oh, there are things innumerable 
that the salesman must know or the 
housewife will catch him up. The 
stove is her weapon as surely as 
her home is her fortress and what 
she does not know about her 
kitchen stove is not worth knowing. 

And in order to keep the sales- 
men and women right up on their 
toes, fully informed as to the latest 
methods and all the intricate de- 
tails of the piece of household 
mechanism that they are selling, 
salesmen from the stove, the wash- 
ing machine, the refrigerator, sew- 
ing machine and other factories 
visit our store several times a year. 
They give regular lectures to the 
salespeople, encourage them to ask 
all the questions they can, tell them 
all the latest improvements and ask 
them what their customers are do- 
ing and what they have to say. 


An Exchange of Ideas 


By getting the view of the buyer 
from the salespeople themselves, 
the traveling agent of the manufac- 
turing company gleans many a 
bright idea. The buyers are not 
afraid to knock; they are not 
afraid to ask. If a stove will not 
do such and such a thing they want 
to know why, and the same if it 
will; they always want to know 
why. If they take it home and it 
does not operate as the salesman 
says it should they want to know 
why. 

And on the other hand, if the 
salesman gives competent and lucid 
explanations and directions while 
the customer is in the store, it saves 
the complaint department endless 
trouble answering calls. 

With a long, cold, hard winter 
predicted, what more could a 
progressive hardware store do than 
lay in a supply of stoves that would 
buck any kind of weather. The 
coldest kind of weather that could 
possibly attack the country need 
bring no fears for the householder 
if he can avail himself of the op- 
portunity to buy the right stove. 
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An excellent 


Every kind of a stove that could 
possibly be needed should be 
stocked for the cold winter season. 
For the early fall days nothing is 
more desirable than a stove that 
will take the chill from the bath 
room or a stove that will give the 
necessary heat in the living room, 
or a little extra heat to dress by in 
the mornings. The electric heaters 
that can be carried from bath room 
to living room, and to bedroom are 
ideal. They may be readily at- 
tached to any light socket and then 
turned off as soon as sufficient heat 
has been accumulated. Second to 
these are the small oil stoves on the 
order of the Perfection heater. 
These come in black, or they come 
in enamel—the color of the bed- 
room if desired. They are so light 
that they may be carried about the 
house, taken to the bathroom, used 
when the baby’s bath is to be given 


display of fireplace accessories attractively displayed 


or used to warm the living rooms on 
a chilly evening. 

Another little stove that gives 
excellent satisfaction is the little 
heater that may be attached to any 
gas jet. It also may be used to give 
the necessary heat in the bathroom 
or it may be used on extra cold 
nights after the furnace has been 
banked to protect the flowers and 


plants from extra chill. Oh, the 
uses of these little stoves are 
legion. 


The Convenient Gas Stove 


In the part of the country that is 
fortunate to have a good supply of 
gas, the little open faced heaters 
provide a soothing warmth. They 
may be used in the bedrooms to 
supplement the furnace, or the gas 
logs may be used where there is no 
real fireplace, and what is more at- 
tractive than an open faced fire or 
grate? 


A stove is almost always an ex- 
pensive object and the housewife 
uses a great deal of thought in 
planning which one will be most 
adequately suited to her household 
needs. 

There is the home that needs a 
new stove; the old kitchen stove is 
worn out and a new one must be 
had. This housewife comes down 
town and spends the amount of 
money that she can spare, and she 
buys the best that she can afford. 

Then there is the home that can 
afford a beautiful, enameled stove 
to match the wall paper, or on the 
other hand the housewife is able 
to buy the stove that meets her 
heart’s desire and she is able to 


change the decorations of her 
kitchen to match. 
One large hardware store in 


Kansas City has its stoves arranged 
in booths. They are laid out in 

















Make the kitchen in blue decoration and the contrast white makes a homelike kitchen 
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A display in a big Kansas City hardware store in which different stoves are shown 


stunning array and wherever it is 
possible, other kitchen furnishings 
to correspond are used in conjunc- 
tion with the stoves. If a beauti- 
ful white, enameled stove is on dis- 
play in a white enameled room to 
represent a kitchen it has other fur- 
nishings consisting of a white 
enameled kitchen cabinet, white 
tables and a handsome white re- 
frigerator. 


Buying Beauty in Stoves 


The sense of the beautiful is ap- 
pealed to in the housewife, and if 
she can afford the combination, she 
is most awfully apt to fall for it. 
It happens now and then that a cus- 
tomer will order the entire kitchen 
as it stands, then she will have her 
kitchen at home redecorated so as 
to make everything correspond. 

How a woman would love a 
kitchen of that sort. A woman’s 
kitchen is her workshop. If she 
is a home-loving housewife and has 
to do the major portion of the 
housework herself she spends the 
greater part of the day in her 
kitchen. This style of housewife is 
most awfully particular about her 
stove. She wants a stove with a 
thermometer. She wants one with 
an upper oven so that she will not 
be obliged to stoop if she wishes 
to toast bread in the oven or to see 
how her baking is coming on. The 
person who invented the upper 
oven had a master mind. Remem- 
ber the days when we were allowed 
to help in the kitchen and the duty 
that most frequently fell to us was 
to sit upon the floor or a low seat 
and watch the toast to see that it 
did not burn while Mother was 
busy at other tasks. Imagine the 
great relief to her—and to us— 
when the big, new, shining stove 


with the raised oven came into the 
house. 

Every article of kitchen use that 
can come into a home that will save 
time and labor for the busy wife 
and mother is of immense value in 
promoting household harmony. 

The display of stoves is most 
carefully arranged. Of course, the 
more attractive stoves greet the 
customer’s eye as she steps from 
the elevator. They are also near 
the staircase to attract those who 
visit the housefurnishings depart- 
ment by that route. As the eye 
travels down the long lines and 
groups of stoves the housewife is 
bound to find the stove that fits her 
needs. The big furnaces fill a 
space in the corner, it is true, but 
the corner is nicely lighted from 
the big windows and there is every 
chance to display the furnaces in- 
side and out to the prospective 
buyer. 


Holding Demonstrations 


Demonstrations mean a_ great 
deal to the housewife who is in- 
tending to put a lot of money into 
a stove that may last her a lifetime. 
She likes to inspect the roomy 
ovens of the big cook stove, she 
likes to see a demonstrator take 
great, fragrant, hot loaves out of 
the oven, she enjoys seeing cakes 
stirred up, placed in the ovens and 
brought forth in due time, beauti- 
fully puffy and all ready to be iced 
and perhaps served. 

Demonstrations show the house- 
wife just exactly what can be done 
with the article that she is intend- 
ing to buy. She pictures herself 
using the range, she pictures her- 
self serving her family with viands 
as delicious as those that have just 
come from the ovens. 


In catering to the women, sell 
gas stoves for the kitchen, com- 
bination stoves that burn gas and 
wood and coal. These are quickly 
and easily adjusted to burn one or 
all. Then there are electrical 
stoves. Stoves that burn coal alone 
or wood alone; there are grills and 
chafing dishes. The housewife may 
cook the entire meal in the kitchen 
or she may cook it on the dining 
room table. What could be easier 
to prepare than a breakfast where 
one could toast bread, bake pan- 
cakes, percolate coffee, fry eggs or 
bacon right on the table? 

One very attractive feature of a 
recently noticed stove display was 
the handsome window decorated 
with screens, andirons, fire sets and 
ornamental lamps. The back- 
ground was a simple and effective 
arrangement of autumn leaves and 
the lighting was carefully arranged 
to give the dim effect so suggestive 
of a room lighted only by the fire 
and softly shaded lamps. 

And so, whether the stove is a 
homely black object that must be 
polished at regular intervals in or- 
der to present a decent appearance, 
or a beautiful great enameled af- 
fair, it is the heart of the house- 
hold, the center about which the 
whole household mechanism re- 
volves and so absolutely essential 
that no household is complete with- 
out it and no home harmonious if 
for any reason the kitchen stove is 
on the bum. 

Women prefer not to buy stoves 
in a department store, where but a 
single line is shown and they have 
no opportunity to compare designs, 
styles and possibilities, so where do 
they go to purchase a stove, but at 
the one logical place to buy one, the 
hardware store. 




















The Stoves the Farmers Want to buy 


The Kind of Heaters That Sell in the Smaller Towns 
and Country Communities—The Great Field for 
Base Burners and Direct Draft Heating Apparatuses 


changed to wintry blasts and 

Jack Frost is telling folks that 
base burners, wood chunk stoves and 
oil heaters are now the order of the 
day. He must be in league with the 
coal man and the hardware dealer, 
for he’s surely chasing good dollars 
our way. 

Summer evenings mean a moon- 
light drive in the car, a stroll along 
a country road or the comfort of a 
screened-in porch, but now it is a 
different story. Evenings must be 
spent indoors and if they are to be 
comfortable evenings, warmth plays 
a big part. 

A roaring fire in the grate is un- 
excelled for cheer. Volumes have 
been penned on the delights of the 
glowing embers of the hearth or 
ingle. Many folks are fortunate 
enough to live in a home whose heat 
is supplied by a furnace, but count- 
less others must visit the hardware 
man for a heating stove. It is to 
these folks that he owes a splendid 
bit of business each fall and winter. 
It would almost seem that in time 
everyone would be outfitted with a 
heating stove, but each year brings 
a new lot of customers who must 
depend upon their hardware man for 
this essential of winter comfort. 

Take oil heaters, for instance— 


GS caanges breezes have now 


naturally, they do not sell in the 
summer time when refrigerators and 
elegtric fans are more to the point, 
but how about the rest of the year? 
In late fall, an oil heater takes off 
the chill of the room before the stove 
is set up or the furnace started on 
its winter job. Then, in zero 
weather, unless heat is supplied from 
a central furnace system, there are 
rooms which need the added stimulus 
of an oil heater. 

Merchants who have country trade 
know the necessity of preventing 
cellars from “freezing up,” for this 
unfortunate circumstance means a 
big loss to the farmer whose cellar 
is full of vegetables, and he must be 
ready to guard against such an in- 
vasion of Jack Frost. Next—how 
about early spring? If the heating 
stove is allowed to go out when an 
early “warm spell” brings the 
thought of another summer, isn’t an 
oil heater the very thing to suggest 
for keeping the damp chill from the 
living rooms? So, you see, the sale 
of this type of heater is worthy of 
consideration as a practical article 
for the hardware stock. Although 
writing from the viewpoint of the 
small town dealer, it would seem that 
they would be equally appropriate 
for the city store. Folks are the 
same everywhere as regards physical 


comfort and we all enjoy the good 
cheer of warm quarters in cold 
weather. 


The Uses of Different Stoves 


Oil heaters, however, although 
they have a distinct use of their own, 
would never do for permanent heat. 
Therefore, carloads of base burners, 
wood chunk stoves and direct draft 
heaters move from factory to re- 
tailer each year. 

Of course, the wood chunk stove 
finds its sale more readily to farm- 
ers who have a wood lot on the farm, 
and can lay in their own winter’s 
supply of wood. Farm labor has 
now reached such a point that the 
farmer does not find it profitable 
to cut, saw and split his wood and 
haul it to town at a price where 
village people may use it for heat- 
ing stoves. The writer lives in a 
village where woods can be seen in 
the distance in any direction from 
the store, and yet it is with the 
greatest difficulty that he manages 
to get a load of good hardwood 
for fireplace use each year. This 
condition naturally boosts the sale 
of coal burning stoves. 

Who wants a heating stove which 
burns coal? That’s easy—every 
family whose home is not equipped 
with a furnace system, providing 
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Three parlor stoves, some show cards and a neat background made this window a great attraction 
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The portable oil heaters can be displayed to advantage 


they don’t use a chunk stove. The 
householder whose pocket-book will 
stand the price will be interested in 
one of those large base burners with 
full nickel trim, whose cheery bed of 
coals radiates warmth and delights 
the eye, through its mica windows 
in the doors and sides. That’s a 
fine type of heating stove and aside 
from its heat giving quality, it is 
next to the fireplace in its warm, 
comfort-inspiring glow on a winter’s 
night. 
Selling the Base Burners 


Next comes the base burner with 
less nickel ornament and trim. It 
isn’t quite as pretty to look at nor 
does it shed its glow to the family 
circle through its many mica win- 
dows, but its heat radiating prin- 
ciple is the same. These base 
burners cost more than the direct 
draft heater, and so it is essential 
for the hardware man to study up 
on the construction of this kind of 
stove so that he can really explain 
just why it’s worth a lot more to 
the customer who may at first be 
scared at the price, for near by is a 
direct draft stove, fully as large at 
half or a third less price. His first 
impulse is quite apt to be a price 
impulse, so he must learn the de- 
cided value of the solid castings and 
the heat channel of the base burner, 
compared to the polished sheet side 
of the direct draft stove. 

The selection of the heater de- 
pends upon the discretion of the 
dealer in sizing up his prospect, and 
upon the pocket-book of the cus- 
tomer. You can’t draw blood from 
a stone, and so it’s often not wise 
to refer to the base burner models 


when some customers come to see 
you about a stove and you know 
that their financial condition is best 
lined up for a direct draft stove of 
medium size and price. It’s not 
difficult to do this. The other Satur- 
day night the writer had just finished 
selling a large, handsome heating 
stove to a young couple who could 
well afford the best. It was marked 
and tagged, and right next to it was 
a smaller and lighter and less ex- 
pensively constructed one. 

Another young couple came in and 
inquired about the prices of our 
stoves, and I thought that this 
cheaper stove would be about right 
for them, and after steering their 
attention from the better model, and 
yet using its nearness for certain 
comparisons in favor of practical 
features of the smaller stove, the 
sale was shortly closed at a differ- 
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ence of thirty-five dollars in favor of 
the smaller one. We had others of 
this better type, but it would not 
have been policy in this instance to 
urge it, and a sale resulted whereas 
it would have probably been lost, if 
the high priced stove had been 
pushed on this couple. 


The Direct Draft Stove 


The direct draft stove is not to 
be jeered out of existence just be- 
cause it doesn’t travel around in the 
same company as the base burner. 
A moment ago, we were speaking 
of the price impulse of the pros- 
pective customer. Now with the 
direct draft heater, the price is the 
easiest thing we can talk about. 
There are so many makes of reli- 
able, service-giving stoves of this 
type on the market that the hard- 
ware dealer can surely ring the bell 
on one of them. 

A fair assortment affords him 
every chance of landing the cus- 
tomer. For instance, some customers 
will show a marked preference for 
the triangular grate bar; others will 
insist on the shaking-ring and draw 
center and will hear of no other kind 
of grate. If their mind is already 
made up, why argue with them? You 
can sell them either kind. Another 
little thing, we buy our heaters 
equipped with self-feeders for coal, 
but this does not necessarily make 
them stoves for coal only. Your cus- 
tomer wants to burn wood some- 
times. That’s easy, too, and a nice 
argument in your favor, for if the 
heater happens to be of the type we 
have in mind, whisk out the self- 
feeder, place a wood-burning plate 
on top of the grate bars, open both 
of the front doors and lo! your cus- 
tomer now has a wood stove of ap- 
proved if not of the best wood- 
That’s sure to appeal 


burning type. 
to him. 









.« _ We had a touch of cold weather alread) ;. quite a number of folks have been wise 
and have bought their heating stoves of us in advance of the stinging cold weather of 


winter. 
stock. 


If you aren’t fixed up comfortably, veu’d better come and look over our 
Base burners, Direct Draft Heaters, Wood Chunk Stoves, Oil Heaters. 


An ad that makes people in the country think about stoves 














Taking Advantage of Seasons and Events 

















Every Town Has Its Seasons and Gala Days and the 
Modern Merchant Makes His Windows “Earn Their Salt” 


HEN a_hardware store 
\ \ starts out to be progres- 
sive it is usually success- 
ful in all its lines. No store would 
think of increasing its efficiency in 
one particular branch and let the 
others suffer. For instance, you 
would not think of improving one 
side of the store and leave the other 
side a dirty mess, neither would 
you think of throwing all of your 
energy into advertising and for- 
get your display windows. You 
wouldn’t varnish and clean up the 
counters and leave the shelving 
dirty and scratched, or paint one 
half the ceiling and leave the rest 
with the old dirt and peeling paint. 
In a word, a store is generally pro- 
gressive throughout if it is progres- 
sive at all. 
Take as an example Treman 
King & Co., Ithaca, N. Y. Here is 
one of the shining lights in 
progress in the hardware field. In 
the first place, it is situated in a 
small college town. It is true that 
Cornell University is one of the 
largest institutions of learning in 
the world but Ithaca is small and 
(Ithaca Chamber of Commerce, 
please note) the buildings on the 
main street are not all as they 
should be. Most of the corners are 
rather attractive but the little 
“squatters” in between are far from 
prepossessing. 
Old-fashioned store fronts, an- 
tique signs, mediezval methods of 


show cards and window displays, 
poor night lighting, awnings ready 
to fall down are not unfamiliar 
sights in Ithaca. On the main 
street, which is State Street, are 
about three exceptions to the gen- 
eral appearance and they stand out 
like lighthouses in a fog. Treman 
King & Co. is one of these three 
lighthouses. 

Being a thoroughly modern hard- 
ware company in every respect, it 
is wide awake to its advantages. 
The contrast between this excellent 
store and others on the same 
street is so marked that attention 
is immediately drawn to it. It 
draws the student whose home is in 
the big city because the store looks 
like a big city store. It gets the 
business from the student from the 
small city because he is profound 
in his admiration for something 
that he has not seen in his own 
home village. The people of 
Ithaca, who are modern in every 
respect, patronize the store for 
every line it sells because they 
recognize that modern merchandis- 
ing means more value for the 
money expended. And the farmers 
who drive into Ithaca from the sur- 
rounding towns make for this store 
as if drawn by a magnet because 
they have learned that the modern 
store can not afford to oversell 
them or to treat them in any other 
way but courteous. Getting down 
to cases, the store gets the business 
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of every class of customer to be 
found in Ithaca. 

Recently Cornell University cele- 
brated New York State Day. There 
was a big football day on and the 
city was filled with people from 
every part of the State. Alumni 
that had been able to observe stores 
in a practical way since they had 
left college, many of them mer- 
chants from the State, were present 
participating in the celebration. 
Did Treman King & Co. measure up 
to the standards of the larger 
cities of the State? It most cer- 
tainly did and more. It was far 
superior to any store in many of 
the cities twice the size of Ithaca. 

And full advantage of the day 
and what it meant were taken into 
consideration by the company. 
Special effort along the lines that 
would please the visitors and per- 
haps catch some transient trade 
were made. No chance is ever let 
go by this concern. 

Recently it devoted one of its 
windows to a hunting scene. In the 
entire three-section window ap- 
peared only five pieces of hardware, 
but the window attracted attention 
for miles around. A rifle, a frying 
pan, a pail and two coffee pots was 
all of the stock that was shown but 
the suggestion was so strong that 
the window was a classic of display 
work. The picture is reproduced 
herewith. 

(Continued on page 108) 








Making the Guarantee Do Its Duty 


The Most Abused Privilege That the Merchant Knows 
Can Fulfil a Real Use in the Modern Hardware Store 


ing trip, needed a pocket knife. 

Knowing the local hardware 
dealer carried an extensive line, he 
made a purchase in the way of a two- 
blade Jack Pattern, ascertaining as 
usual with all purchases of this class 
of merchandise if it was guaranteed. 

On the ‘following day, while in 
camp, it became necessary to open a 
can and he found that in some un- 
accountable way the opener had been 
omitted in packing up. Never mind, 
the pocket knife will answer admir- 
ably and proceeded to use it. Not 
proving very satisfactory in the 
initial attempt, more pressure was 
brought into play, the consequence 
being a broken blade. 

“Flawed, by Jingos!” exclaimed 
Bill. ‘Darn good thing it’s guaran- 
teed, I’ll take it back and get a new 
one,” and he did. 

That knife was guaranteed by the 
manufacturer to be perfect in quality 
and workmanship, but there was 
nothing said about its usefulness as 
a can opener. 

An examination by the dealer 
would show there was no defect, and 
that he was being imposed upon. A 
firm stand on his part would un- 
doubtedly have meant another knife 
sold. 

Mrs. Murphy exercised extraordi- 
nary care in keeping her new alum- 
inum double boiler polished as it was 
a possession highly thought of. The 
other morning, while preparing oat- 
meal for breakfast, she absent- 
mindedly let it boil dry. The sequence 
was bottom burnt through. Although 
very much chagrined at this careless- 
ness, she remembered it was stamped 
guaranteed. Why all the worry? 
Take it back and get a new one, which 
she did. 

John Smith bought sonny a nice 
nickel watch for his birthday. My, 
but that youngster for the first few 
days took as much care of it as you 
would a hundred-dollar Howard. But 
in a week the novelty wore off, and 
sonny’s inquisitive mind wanted to 
know what made that ticking and the 
hands move. You can visualize what 
happened. When pop saw it it was 
missing on all four, the windshield 
smashed and one of the timers gone, 
but that didn’t deter father from ask- 
ing replacement. Oh, no, wasn’t 
there a little ‘slip of paper in the back 
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which read, “Guaranteed for one 
year,” and sonny only had it nine 
days? 

What Guarantee Means 

These little narrations are not fic- 
tion, but real every day occurrences. 
There is no word in the English lan- 
guage taken advantage of more than 
that word “Guarantee.” Have you 
ever heard of a clothing merchant re- 
placing a pair of trousers because the 
owner tore them, or a pair of new 
shoes exchanged for old on account of 
soles wearing through? The automo- 
bile dealer doesn’t give a new car for 
one which has seen six months’ serv- 
ice. If this were true, we would all 
live in clover. Then why should you, 
Mr. Hardware Dealer, take every- 
thing back alleged defective? Do you 
realize that each time you make an 
unjust replacement you are out so 
much on a sale? Why should a con- 
sumer impose on your good nature for 
a new article when the old one is not 
defective in the sense covered by a 
guarantee? 

Axes left out of doors in the win- 
ter become chilled. Frost gets in, 
making the steel brittle, and when 
put to use in this condition ofttimes 
will break. Other cutting edge tools 
as scythes, chisels, planes, etc., are 
subjected to mistreatment. More 
generally by the novice who is not 
familiar or has no conception of how 
or what they are intended for. A 
guarantee is no insurance against 
carelessness. 

You are justified in making re- 
placement on a pocket knife which 
has a broken spring or rivet which 
holds blade in place, but most em- 
phatically you are not in supplying 
a new knife for one which has the 
blade ground too thin, broken, or 
with scales partly or wholly missing. 

It is manifest that nine-tenths of 
the alleged defects which you are 
called upon to replace are caused by 
down-right abuse, and the sooner you 
call a halt the less will be your over- 
head expense and the more your 
sales. 


The Greatest Percentage. 


Primarily, watches, clocks and 
pocket cutlery have the greater per- 
centage of come-backs. 

What is the remedy? The prelim- 
inary step is on receipt of a shipment 
of watches or clocks, examine them 
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carefully, wind each one, see that 
they run, turn the hands and if there 
are any defective, put them aside to: 
be returned. You then know the ones 
on your shelves are in perfect run- 
ning order, and, when a sale is con- 
summated, explain to the purchaser 
exactly what the guarantee covers. 
and live up to it. 

On a knife discontinue accepting 
those which, in your opinion, show 
hard usage or with broken blades. 
Advise your customer that you would 
like to oblige him but it would mean 
a loss to you as the manufacturer 
would not replace as it does not 
come under their guarantee. At the 
same time, take out a tray of knives 
from your show case, place them be- 
fore him, and dollars to doughnuts 
you will sell a new one. 

Be firm, but not antagonistic. 
Make the word “guarantee” repre- 
sent what it means. You will not lose 
trade, but rather you will build up a 
substantial business. 


DEATH OF W. O. AIKMAN 


At the age of 69, W. O. Aikman, a 
veteran hardware merchant of Case- 
novia, N. Y., died from a stroke of 
paralysis. He had been bedridden for 
the past eleven months. 

Mr. Aikman was well known in New 
York State hardware circles and was 
considered an authority in this line. 
For twenty-two years he conducted a 
successful hardware business in Caseno- 
via. Though born and educated in Phil- 
adelphia, Mr. Aikman started his busi- 
ness career in New York in 1866 with 
the hardware firm of Hayden, Gere & 
Co. In 1874 he opened a retail hard- 
ware store in Roxbury, and later in 
1898 he established the store at Caseno- 
via. 

Mr. Aikman is survived by his widow 
and three sons. He was a member and 
treasurer of the local Presbyterian 
church, and also belonged to the New 
York State Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion. 


A. J. REED DEAD 


Friends in automotive circles will be 
shocked to hear of the sudden death 
of A. J. Reed, general manager and 
one of the founders of the Perfection 
Piston Ring Co., Ravenna, Ohio. Mr. 
Reed was driving in a pony cart with 
his young son when an Interurban car 
struck the vehicle causing the death of 
both occupants. The little boy was 
killed instantly and the father died an 
hour later. 





























Coming Hardware Conventions 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Coliseum, 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 2, 3, 
1920. Headquarters, Hotel Statler, T. 
James Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TEXAS HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 18, 
19, 20, 1921. Hotel headquarters, Adol- 
phus Hotel. A. M. Cox, secretary, 1808 
Main Street, Dallas. 

PacirFic NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHI- 
CLE AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 18, 19, 20, 
1921. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 

MissouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 25, 26, 
27, 1921. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 

MouNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Col., Jan. 
25, 26, 27, 1921. W. W. McAllister, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Boulder, Col. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Armory, Louis- 
ville, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. J. M. 
Stone, secretary-treasurer, Sturgis. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. (Place 
to be announced later.) G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Portland, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Huntington, W. Va., Feb. 
1, 2, 3, 1921. James B. Carson, secre- 
tary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Omaha, Feb. 1, 2, 3, 4, 1921. Headquar- 
ters will be the Rome Hotel and Exhibi- 
tion at the Auditorium. George H. 
Dietz, secretary-treasurer, 202 Hall 
Hardware Block, Lincoln. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 8, 4, 1921. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE AsSsoO- 


CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. 
Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 
Earl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1921. W. B. 
Porch, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
City. 

NortH Dakota RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, 
Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Exhibit will be 
held in the Municipal Auditorium, Feb. 
8, 9, 10. C. N. Barnes, secretary, 
Grand Forks. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE & Im- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1921. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul, Audito- 
rium, St. Paul, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan 
Life Building, Minneapolis. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Colum- 
bus, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. Hotel 
headquarters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibi- 
tion in Memorial Hall. James B. Car- 
son, secretary, Dayton. 

l} Ew ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 


Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1921. George A. 
Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 22, 
23, 24, 25,1921. A. R. Sales, secretary- 
treasurer, Mason City. 


SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, 
Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25,1921. H. O. Roberts, 
secretary, Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEw YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 
25, 1921. Hotel headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Exhibition at Exposition Park. 
John B. Foley, secretary, 607-608 City 
Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Petersburg, Feb. 22, 
23, 24, 1921. Thos. B. Howell, presi- 
dent and acting secretary, Richmond. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 


rillo, Tex., May 9, 10, 1921. Troy 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer, Dal- 
hart, Tex. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 10, 11,:12, 13, 
1921. Headquarters, O. Henry Hotel. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, com- 
posed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia 
and Tennessee Convention and Exhibi- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga., May 17, 18, 19, 20, 
1921. Walter Harlan, secretary, 701 
Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Implement Dealers 


bbe the largest attendance in its 
history, the annual convention of 
the National Federation of Implement 
and Vehicle Dealers’ Associations was 
held Oct. 12 to 14 at Chicago. Repre- 
sentatives from sixteen associations 
were on hand to participate. The elec- 
tion of officers made L. F. Wolf of 
Michigan the president. for the coming 
year, R. A. Lathrop of North Dakota 
will be vice-president, and R. J. Hodge 
was re-elécted secretary-treasurer. C. 
M. Johnson, T. N. Witten and G. W. 
Collins were re-elected directors for 
the same period. 

In reviewing the Federation’s prog- 
ress during the past year, President 
Collins spoke chiefly on the action of 
the federal trade commission, and its 
findings regarding the implement trade. 
Secretary Hodge went further, saying 
that the report of this commission, to 
his mind, “had the appearance of hav- 
ing been preconceived by the commis- 
sion members.” Much interest on the 
part of those present was shown, as the 
subject was well chosen and ably 
covered. 
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Hold Big Meeting 


Interest ran highest when the finan- 
cial situation and its cffect on dealers: 
was discussed. It was shown that 
banks in general are reluctant to ex- 
tend much money to dealers in power 
farming equipment, as they seem to- 
feel that the demands necessary are 
usually too great. One member sug- 
gested a return to the old method of 
financing, having the manufacturer ex- 
ter.d credit on a long time payment 
basis. This idea was chorused down 
very quickly and dubbed a backward 
step in the history of any organization. 

From financing the talk went to the 
very important subject of co-opera- 
tion between dealers and farm bureaus 
or agricultural colleges. The plan ap- 
proved was that dealers should get all 
the possible benefits of educational and 
community demonstrations, instead of 
having distant manufacturers make the 
sales. 

It was agreed that better merchan- 
dising methods and contracts written in 
simple and unassuming English would 
bring about a closer feeling of confi- 
dence between dealers and prospects. 








Show Card Writing for the Beginner 


Plate #2 
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HIS week we have the second in- 
stalment of the show card single 
stroke Roman alphabet, letters E, 

F, G and H (capitals and lower case). 
This alphabet is probably the most 
used for show card writing on account 
of its legibility and simplicity of exe- 
eution. The term single stroke means 
that the individual parts of a letter 
are made with one, two, three or more 
single strokes. Single stroke brushes 
are made in all widths up to one inch 
stroke. It is simply a matter of se- 
lecting a brush the width you wish to 
make your letters. If you will study 
the letters carefully on the plate you 
will see the unfinished brush marks 
where the brush was removed from the 
card before the stroke was completed, 
as for instance the capital letter G. 
This shows just where each stroke be- 
gins and ends and how many strokes 
are necessary to complete each letter. 

All those who are interested in learn- 
ing show card writing are looking for 
alphabets that are legible, artistic and 
easy to write. This single stroke show 
card Roman reproduced here in instal- 
ments of four or more letters will give 
the beginner a comprehensive idea of 
how to make these strokes by following 
the direction the arrows point. 

The real object of the show card is to 
call attention to the merchandise on dis- 
play. For that reason the card is 
placed conspicuously in the window or 
in the interior of store. How to make 
the card attractive aside from the let- 
tering is a very simple matter. If ap- 
propriate illustrations are neatly pasted 
on the card, a timely picture illustrat- 
ing the merchandise will in many cases 
stop the man who is in a hurry and 
thereby draw his attention to the mer- 
chandise. 


Do Not Crowd the Card 


It is a great mistake to crowd the 
show card with reading matter. Notice 
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the cards illustrated here and see how 
few lines of lettering are necessary to 
carry the point in each case. 

For instance, take the card featuring 
“Stanley Ball Bearing Butts.” There 
are only nine words used in this com- 
position, which together with the illus- 
tration covers every important point. 

The card featuring “Coes Wrenches” 
has about double the amount of word- 
ing than the Stanley card, yet every 
word is important to carry the point, 
such as “Strength,” “Service,” “All 
steel,” “Highest class,” ‘Seven sizes.” 
Of course, show cards used for demon- 
stration purposes, special announce- 
ments, etc., must in many cases carry 
lengthy copy, but all merchandise that 
is nationally advertised requires very 
little exploitation to sell. 

The Stanley card, which is a half- 
sheet, 14x22 inches, was laid out in 
the following manner: 

The black stripes extend two inches 
from the top and bottom edge of card 
and are 4 in. wide. The name “Stan- 
ley” is 1% inches high, and the top 
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line is three inches from top edge of 
card. The top line of letter “B” in 
Ball Bearing Butts is six inches from 
top edge of card, and the three lines 
of lettering at the right of the big 
“B” are each % inch high with % inch 
spaces between. 

The bottom line of lettering, “Gives 
highest quality service,” is 10% inches 
from top line of card, the letters are 
% inch and were done with a No. 2 
Soennecken stub lettering pen. The let- 
tering above was done with a No. 12 
Red Sable brush. 


Forming the Letters Properly 


Notice the single strokes forming 
the letters b, c, d, e at the bottom of 
plate No. 2; the arrows show the di- 
rection in which the strokes should be 
taken to form the perfect letter. Two 
single strokes form the main part of 
the lower case letter “b,” but it re- 
quires six little strokes (as the arrows 
indicate) to finish off and complete 
this letter. The letter “c” is formed in 
two strokes also, the third little slant- 
ing stroke finishes off the top. The 
letter “d” is finished in the same man- 
ner as the letter “b,” only reversed. 
The letter “e” is formed in the same 
way as the “c” with the exception of 
the top stroke at the right, which is 
brought down to the center and joined 
by a fine cross stroke. 

The capital letters at the top of plate 
were executed with a % inch one 
stroke Red Sable brush, and the lower 
case letters with a No. 12 Red Sable 
brush. 

It is a good idea for the beginner to 
stick to one type of letters until he has 
mastered this style of alphabet, as it 
is a mistake to mix different styles 
of letters on one card. 

The beginner should not be in too 
much of a hurry and expect results too 
soon without devoting a reasonable 
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amount of time in study and practice. 
The writer does not recommend the 
old way of practicing the alphabet by 
making A, B, C, D to Z over and over 
again, as this method becomes tiresome 
and monotonous and the beginner is 
not able to tell what headway he is 
making. The best results may be had 
by writing out words such as Hardware, 
Auto Accessories, Special-Pyrex, Me- 
dium, Large and Quarter Sizes, Jig 
Saws, Files, Bolts, Kitchen Knives, ete. 
Every letter of the alphabet will be 
found in these few words, and in prac- 
ticing this way it will give the beginner 
much more encouragement as it is a 
quicker way to learn letter formation 
and spacing. The question has often 
been raised, “When should all capital 
letters be used, and when should all 
or a combination of capital and lower 
case letters be used?” 

It has been established by test that 
the average person can read in the 
lower case much faster than reading all 
capitals. This is due partly to the 
grace and flexibility of the lower case 
and also that most of the reading mat- 
ter in books and newspapers is printed 
in the lower case type. For special 
headings and captions the capital let- 
ters are generally used. 

You will observe that the show cards 
here are paneled off. This is an easy, 
quick and very effective way of making 
your cards different. While this panel- 
ing is done with black ink, it will be 
found very effective if done in a light 
blue, green or gray tint. 


Getting the Right Start 


In order for the hardware salesman 
to become proficient at show card writ- 
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ing it is important for him to get the 
right start. The writer understands 
exactly the beginner’s trials and diffi- 
culties and can promise results to all 
who will practice faithfully and pay 
close attention to the instructions given 
in these series. 

The writer will be pleased to help 
any reader of HARDWARE AGE who 
wishes advice or further instructions as 
to the necessary brushes or tools, where 
to buy them and their approximate cost. 
The beginner should remember that to 
get results any old brush will not do, 
and that the best is the cheapest in 
the end. 


OHIO AUTOMOTIVE 
CONVENTION 
The fourth annual convention of the 
Ohio Automotive Trades Association 
will be held at the Music Hall, Cin- 
cinnati from Dec. 1 to 10, both days 
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inclusive. In connection with the con- 
vention an exhibition will be held, and 
all the spaces have been taken up. The 
Association has more than 1800 mem- 
bers scattered throughout the State, 
and of this number it is expected that 
about 1500 will be present. An invita- 
tion has been extended to the 1500 deal- 
ers in automobile accessories in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky 
to be present, and altogether the affair 
promises to be the largest ever held by 
the Association. 


The Bradford Sales Co., Leader-News 
Building, Cleveland, is the new name of 
the selling organization recently formed 
by C. C. Bradford. The change in name 
was made the first part of November. 
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WM. RINEHART DEAD 


William B. Rinehart, 50 years old, 
senior partner and general manager of 
the Ditz & Rinehart Hardware Co., Am- 
bridge, Pa., died at his home in that 
place recently. Mr. Rinehart was born 
in Fredericktown, Ohio, and came to 
Ambridge about 15 years ago, to enter 
the employ of the American Bridge Co. 
He subsequently was connected with 
the Ambridge Hardware & Plumbing 
Co., but later withdrew from that firm 
and joined the company with which he 
was identified at the time of his death. 


N. Y¥. STATE CONVENTION 

The New York State Retail Hard- 
ware Association has changed the loca- 
tion for the exposition to be held in 
Rochester, Feb. 22 to 25. Originally it 
was planned to use the two buildings 
known as Convention Hall, but due to 
action by the City of Rochester, mak- 
ing this building into a hospital, the 
association will use Exposition Park. 

This slight change will give the 
association much more floor space and 
: much better displaying building, as 
Exposition Park was erected for the 
sole purpose of housing industrial ex- 
hibits. New floor plans are being drawn 
up, assigning space in the new build- 
ing to exhibitors. 


The Millers Falls Co., Millers Falls, 
Mass., small tools, has issued its first 
number of a house organ. The title of 
it is Brace Bits. This publication has 
various interesting news items from the 
different plants operated by the com- 
pany and from the New York office of 
that concern. 
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HARDWARE AGE 


The Right Side of Your Store 


Llew S. Soule 


Addresses 


Members of 


Brooklyn Association at November Meeting 


66 OW many of you men are right 
Hynes ; ad 
All but one or two of the men 


present raised their right hands. 

Llew Soule, editor of HARDWARE AGE, 
was addressing the members of the 
Brooklyn Hardware Dealers Associa- 
tion. It was the night of the second 
anniversary of the signing of the arm- 
istice. The room was crowded to ca- 
pacity. It was the largest attendance 
of any of the Brooklyn association 
meetings in two years. The eager, in- 
terested faces of the men, softened by 
a haze of cigar smoke, looked with an- 
ticipation at the speaker. The atten- 
tive silence seemed as noticeable as the 
smoke. 

“It may never have occurred to most 
of you,” Mr. Soule continued, “but 
everybody that is right handed is also 
right eyed. That is to say, when using 
a gun you invariably sight with your 
right eye. The same is true when 
using a microscope. When you looked 
through the knot hole of the fence 
when a boy, you saw the local favorite 
knock out a three-bagger with your 
good right eye. People as a rule see 
twice as much with their right eyes as 
they do with their left. The right hand 
window usually gets more attention 
than the one on the left hand, and a 
cutlery display case on the right side 
of the store, as you enter, is more 
quickly and easily seen than its com- 
panion case on the left side. 

“These may appear like little things, 
but it’s the little things in business 
that count. A piece of steel is simply 
an infinite number of compressed and 
accumulated molecules. Many a busi- 
ness failure has been caused by a small 
leak in the overhead expenses that grew 
to gigantic proportions.” 

Mr. Soule in his address to the 
Brooklyn merchants spoke optimistically 
of the future. He said that there would 
undoubtedly be price reductions in 
many lines of hardware, but he em- 
phasized the fact that these reductions 
would be gradual and orderly. He said 
that dealers who were holding off in 
their necessary buying with the expec- 
tation that there would be a decided 
price drop stood to lose more than they 
did to gain because of loss of sales. He 
urged dealers to keep their stocks well 
assorted and ample for all demands. 

He declared that the thing needed 
now more than anything else was a 
resumption of positive selling. For the 
past five years he said traveling sales- 
men as well as merchants have been 
selling excuses instead of goods because 
of their inability to give customers 
what they wanted on account of the 
many shortages in merchandise. The 
public during this period has learned 
how to buy. It is now imperative, Mr. 
Soule said, for salesmen in every line 
to begin to actually sell again. 





What Salesmen Must Do 


“The salesman who successfully sur- 
vives the next few years,” he said, 
“who continues to hold his place in the 
system of merchandise distribution, 
must not only go back to the plane of 
selling he left behind in 1914, but he 
must show a normal, positive selling 
growth to cover the period between that 
time and the present.” . 

Mr. Soule told a number of anecdotes 
about some of his experiences on mer- 
chandising trips in the West when he 
was western editor of HARDWARE AGE. 
He also spoke about the desirability of 
merchants educating their salesmen, 
and of helping them personally, to get 
a broader view of the possibilities that 
there are in the selling end of the 
hardware business. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Soule’s talk 
the Brooklyn Association, on motion of 
R. J. Atkinson, tendered the editor of 
HARDWARE AGE a formal rising vote of 
thanks, and President H. R. L. Rohlfs 
invited Mr. Soule to address a clerks’ 
meeting sometime in the near future. 

Mr. Tutill, one of the Brooklyn mem- 
bers, who was to have read an original 
paper, was absent, but notified Presi- 
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days, when do same fall due? 


HUTT 


recording cost prices? 





people? 


of the selling price. 
13 per cent net. 





= on cost. 


Answer No. 3—A note given for three months is due the corresponding 
day the third month. A note given for ninety days is due exactly that 


number of days after date. 
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and above said quota. 
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The Business Quiz—No. 4 


Question No. 1—If it costs you 20 per cent on your gross sales as 
“overhead,” what is your profit on goods marked 50 per cent above cost? 

Question No. 2—If you carry a stock of $5,000 (cost) and you do a 
business of $50,000 per year on a retail “mark up” of 50 per cent on 
cost, how many times per year do you turn the stock? 

Question No. 3—If you give a note for three months and one for ninety 


uestion No. at is meant by the “book and line” system o 
Question No. 4—What i t by the “book and line” te f 


Question No. 5—How is it possible for you to sell goods in the order 
of their purchase so no dead stock accumulates? 
Question No. 6—What is the “quota” system of paying salary to sales- 


Answer to Business Quiz No. 4 


Answer No. 1—Fifty per cent on the cost price equals 33 1/3 per cent 
Twenty per cent “overhead” means you make just 


= Answer No. 2—A store doing a yearly business of $50,000 on a $5,000 
= stock does not turn the stock ten times, as suppos 
reason of the fact the “turnover” is figured on retail sales and stock 


Answer No. 4—The “book and line” cost system consists in using a 
= book with pages numbered from 1 to 500, each page containing sixty 
= lines. If you desire to look up costs, refer to ticket on goods; this may 
be marked “54-22.” Thus you refer to page 54, line 22, to determine the 
price which is entered on that page and line. 

Answer No. 5—Use a letter for each month in the year. 
ticket reading “C” shows the goods were purchased in March, and must 
be sold before goods lettered “J,” or October, are offered for sale. 

Answer No. 6—The “quota” system of pay means giving each person 
a figure or quota to reach, after which a percentage is paid on sales over 
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dent Rohlfs that he would be able to 
read his paper at the December meet- 
ing. 

John J. Snyder, in charge of the work 
of securing the emblems, reported that 
because of the slowness of the firm that 
was making the plates for letterheads, 
he had been forced to cancell the order, 
and therefore was unable to present 
the emblems at the regular meeting. He 
was empowered by the association to 
have the work completed at the next 
meeting if possible. 

The regular routine business of the 
association was disposed of quickly by 
President Rohlfs and Secretary Pear- 
sall, and the better part of the evening 
was devoted to Mr. Soule’s address. The 
regular question box was not opened by 
the chairman of the Question Box Com- 
mittee, H. A. Cornell, and will be taken 
up at the next meeting, to be held the 
second Thursday of December. 


Gustave Schulze, of John F. Schulze 
& Son, Carnegie, Pa., will have charge 
of the business discussion at the reg- 
ular monthly: meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held at Hotel Chatham, 
Pittsburgh, Friday evening, Nov. 26. 
The subject for discussion will be “Re- 
tail Hardware Store Systems.” In ad- 
dition to the regular business meeting 
nomination of the officers for the next 
year will be made. 
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Editorial Comment 





A CONSTANT DRAIN ON YOUR 
T was shortly after midnight. 
Low, scurrying clouds raced westward be- 

Storm warnings had been sent out by Govern- 
ment wireless to all ports and coast guard stations 
high seas was sweeping westward through the 
night. 

East Side streets of lower New York scented 
smoke in the cellar of one of the crowded tene- 
block away, and turned in the alarm. 

Three-quarters of an hour later the fire was 
and children had been exposed, in scanty attire, to 
the rough breath of the approaching storm, and 
had been either wholly or partially destroyed. 

It was only a small fire. But similar small fires 

Life and property are constantly in danger be- 
cause we continue to follow antiquated methods. 
pal governments to fight fires. Comparatively, 
only small sums are appropriated for fire preven- 

This fact stings us into a bold assertion. 

All public and private buildings in the United 
pulsion of law, an ample number of fire ex- 
tinguishers in every single room, cellar and attic. 
practical lessons in fire prevention. 

Until something of this nature is done the an- 
terially reduced. 

In 1919, $249,179,275 worth of property was 
represent a flagrant waste and drain on our na- 
tional prosperity. It is time we put a stop to this. 
Accidents are, to a large extent, preventable. 
They are usually the result of carelessness. 
ever $100,000 worth of property is destroyed by 
fire it is invariably a total and definite loss. Fire 
shortages. The actual destruction of property by 
fire is, indeed, bad enough. But it is greatly mag- 
conveniences that inevitably result in any great 
destruction of goods. 


POCKET-BOOK 
I fore a blustering wind. 
along the Atlantic coast. A raging storm on the 
A patrolman walking down one of the narrow 
ments. He ran hurriedly to the corner, half a 
out. But in that time nearly a hundred women 
a few hundred dollars’ worth of minor property 
occur nightly in every large city in the country. 
Millions of dollars are spent annually by munici- 
tion. 
States, without an exception, should have, by com- 
Public schools should teach more extensively 
nual fire loss in the United States cannot be ma- 
destroyed in this country by fire. These figures 
The majority of fires are caused by accident. 
A fire is always an actual economic loss. When- 
is thus one of the arch-conspirators in causing 
nified when we consider the acute losses and in- 
Whenever normal production is retarded ever 
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so slightly, discontent immediately begins to as- 
sume ominous proportions. Goods in the process 
of distribution that are destroyed must be re- 
produced. The demand the destroyed goods had 
been intended to satisfy is not supplied. This 
creates new demands and causes other orders to 
be delayed in the process of catching-up. 

If a merchant is to bear the loss caused by a 
fire, every one of his customers in some way or 
another will pay a fractional part of that loss. 
And everybody that pays this fractional part will 
in turn charge it up to somebody else. 

There are people who delude themselves with 
the belief that the insurance companies pay the 
loss. But the insurance firms assess their loss 
back on us. Everything that goes through the 
channels of production and distribution is in- 
sured somewhere along the line, and the cost of 
paying that insurance is included in the cost of 
the goods. 

There is probably more reason to-day than ever 
for apprehension about fires. There is at present 
a very serious housing shortage throughout the 
country. The conditions in the building trades 
present an outlook that leaves much to be desired. 
Any loss by fire of construction materials or of 
buildings now in use is, without qualifica- 
tion, a public calamity. Fires of this kind 
literally snap their red-fanged jaws at the very 
throat of the nation. Every preventable fire is a 
distinct loss, and constitutes an indirect but con- 
tinual drain on every man’s pocket-book. 

Education and publicity for fire prevention are 
urgently needed, especially in congested districts 
that have large elements of foreign born resi- 
dents. In this work of education retail merchants 
can contribute largely through the medium of 
their display windows, their advertisements, and 
through the sale of appliances used either to pre- 
vent or extinguish fires. 

A man in Europe who has a fire is looked upon 
as a public offender. It is gratifying to observe 
that the idea is growing in this country that per- 
sonal liability for preventable fires should be fixed 
by law. Many eminent authorities on this subject 
entertain the belief that there is an actual need 
for an ordinance which would provide that a man 
who has a fire, after having disobeyed the fire 
prevention order, should be liable to his city or 
township for the cost of extinguishing the fire. 

We venture to suggest that the proposal and 
discussion of an ordinance of this nature in your 
own community would have far-reaching results. 
If nothing else it would focus public attention on 
the much-neglected but vitally important subject 
of fire prevention. This is a practical suggestion 
and worthy of earnest consideration by every 
business man in the country. 























Tariff Revision and the Hardware Trade 


Congress Prepares to Overhaul the Metal Schedule—House 
Committee Gathers Data on Production and Foreign Trade 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 22, 1920. 
HE first shot has been fired in the 
big campaign of revenue read- 
justment. The battle is on but 
the outcome is shrouded in absolute 
uncertainty. 

A fortnight ago I told you that rev- 
enue revision was in sight. To-day I 
am able to present some interesting 
details showing the general lines upon 
which one big feature of the campaign 
is to be worked out. 

Congress cannot determine what tax 
laws can be revised or modified until it 
is able to approximate the amount of 
additional revenue that can be derived 
by a revision of the tariff. For this 
revision the Ways and Means and 
Finance committees have cleared their 
decks for action, and have already 
taken an important step. 

Within the past week the Ways and 
Means Committee has completed a 
compilation of a vast amount of infor- 
mation concerning the effect of the 
existing tariff law upon the leading in- 
dustries of the country. An interesting 
chapter of this compilation is a discus- 
sion of the metal schedule in which 
special attention is devoted to some of 
the most important items of the retail 
hardware merchant’s stock. 

The data presented by the commit- 
tees include as to each item a general 
statement with regard to its character, 
uses, sources of supply, location of in- 
dustry, the domestic production and im- 
portation and exportation. From ad- 
vance sheets of this interesting publi- 
cation I am able to present the follow- 
ing extract which, while not designed 
to cover the entire metal schedule, out- 
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lines some of the most important items: 


Round Iron and Steel Wire, Plain and 
Coated 


A large portion of the round iron and 
steel wire produced is converted to some 
other form, as wire nails, barbed wire, 
wire rope, etc. 

Production is relatively small in 1914, 
being 834,387 short tons of iron and 
steel wire, 45 per cent of it coated. 
This wire is only one among a number 
of products of the industry. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the product was 
made by establishments purchasing 
their raw material (wire rods); the 
other by the wire-drawing departments 
of rolling mills and other concerns. 

The location of the wire industry cor- 
responds to that of the iron and steel 
industry, with Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and Ohio leading. Germany and Great 
Britain are the chief foreign producers. 

Imports amounted to 7725 short tons 
in 1914, and to only 27 tons in 1918. 
They are composed of wire of special 
quality for certain uses—as the making 
of needles, wire rope, and in musical 
instruments—which require wire of 
great purity (freedom from phosphorus 
and sulphur). Since the decrease of 
imports following the war, American- 
made wire has been successfully put 
to these uses. 

Under the act of 1918, up to June 
30, 1917, 98.7 per cent of the plain and 
coated iron and steel wire entered under 
paragraph 114 at 15 per centum ad 
valorem, 1.3 per cent under paragraph 
645, which admits certain wire for fenc- 
ing and for baling hay or other com- 
modities free. Coated wire formed 3.3 
per cent of the imports. 
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Statistics of exports of plain and 
coated wire are not available. A more 
extended classification of wire products 
indicates that such exports are of im- 
portance. 


Manufactures of Wire 


Manufactures of wire not specifically 
enumerated are included in paragraph 
114. Among these articles may be men- 
tioned wire cloth, poultry netting, and 
an endless list of fabricated products, 
as bird cages, rat traps, strainers, car- 
pet beaters, etc. Fourdrinier wires 
(wire cloth) are used in paper ma- 
chinery. 

Production of this classification was 
$34,000,000 in 1914. Over 60 per cent 
of this output was made by establish- 
ments which did’ not draw their own 
wire. About one-half the remainder 
came from the wire departments of roll- 
ing mills and other concerns. The in- 
dustry, except as confined to industrial 
centers, shows no marked geographical 
concentration. Germany (wire cloth, 
bird cages) and Great Britain are the 
principal foreign producers. 

Imports in 1918 were valued at 
$190,000, approximately 60 per cent of 
the value of the imports in 1914. Manu- 
factures of aluminum wire were small; 
those of bronze wire formed 1 per cent 
of the whole; brass wire, 2 per cent; 
copper wire, 7 per cent; wire of metal 
compositions, 30 per cent; and all other 
wire (including iron and steel), 60 per 
cent. Imports of manufactures of wire, 
both of copper and of metal composi- 
tions, show marked increases since 1914. 

Exports of the manufactures of iron 
and steel wire alone—not including 
barbed wire and woven wire fencing 
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(par. 645) or wire rope and cables (par. 
114)—-were valued at $4,500,000 in 1918. 


Automobiles and Parts 


Automobiles valued at $2,000 or more 
and automobile bodies are dutiable at 45 
per centum ad valorem, while automo- 
biles valued at less than $2,000 pay 30 
per centum, which is also the rate for 
parts. 

Unofficial reports give registered mo- 
tor vehicles in the United States (Dec. 
1, 1918) as 6,146,617, of which 593,092 
were trucks or commercial cars, the re- 
mainder being passenger cars. These 
constitute 87 per cent of the automo- 
biles of the world. The license fees 
paid amounted to $51,477,416. The 
domestic gasoline production for 11 
months of 1918 is officially given as 
3,278,568,498 gallons. . 

The census reports for 1914 give 1271 
automobile manufacturers with an in- 
vested capital of $407,730,000; persons 
engaged in manufacture, 145,951; value 
of products, $632,831,000; paid for ma- 
terial employed, $356,208,000; and 
wages and salaries, $139,453,000. The 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce reports the following data for 
the year ending June 30, 1917: Com- 
mercial vehicle manufacturers, 372; 
passenger vehicle manufacturers, 238; 
States in which factories are located, 
32; capital invested, $736,000,000; em- 
ployees, 280,000; passenger cars pro- 
duced, 1,718,778; commercial cars or 
trucks, 160,100 (in 1918, both kinds of 
ears, 1,153,637, valued at $1,236,106,- 
917); wholesale value of vehicles, $1,- 
249,390,618; paid for materials, $480,- 
000,000. The association reports 1080 
body parts and accessory makers, with 
a capital invested of $336,000,000 and 
320,000 employees. 

Import value in 1918 of automobiles 
(valued at $2,000 or over) and bodies of 
automobiles, was $33,412. The largest 
importation was in 1917, valued at 
$189,106. Imports of automobiles 
(valued at less than $2,000) in 1918 
were $43,675, the smallest in four 
years, the largest being $217,196 in 
1915. 

Imports of automobiles, chassis, and 
finished parts, in 1918 were valued at 
$86,792, and in 1915 at $789,779, the 
largest in four years. Total importa- 
tions of all automobiles and parts 
thereof show a steady decrease since 
1912. 

Export value in 1918 was $77,205,- 
825, and number of automobiles 64,512. 
In 1917 the value was $90,956,134, and 
the number exported 80,785. The num- 
ber exported in 1908 was 2477. Recently 
the exports are divided about evenly be- 
tween commercial and _ passenger 
vehicles. Parts of automobiles, other 
than engines and tires, exported in 
1918 show a value of $32,933,006, as 
compared with $605,179 in 1909. 


Bicycles, Motorcycles, etc. 


These articles pay a duty of 25 per 
centum ad valorem under existing law. 
Production of bicycles in 1914 was 
398,899 machines, valued at $5,361,230. 
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The output in the year ended Aug. 31, 
1918, was estimated by the War In- 
dustries Board as 507,207. The produc- 
tion of motorcycles for the same period 
was estimated as 53,700. In the calen- 
dar year 1914 the output was 62,793 
machines, valued at $12,306,447. 

Imports of bicycles and finished parts 
in 1918 were valued at $12,593, decreas- 
ing from $205,062 in 1914. Motor- 
cycles and finished parts imported in 
1918 were valued at $3,860, decreasing 
from $55,869 in 1914. 

Exports of bicycles, tricycles, etc., in 
1918 amounted to $1,366,747, and in 1914 
to $608,931, which was 10 per cent of 
domestic production. Motorcycles ex- 
ported in 1918 numbered 10,599, valued 
at $2,364,785, having increased from 
6410, valued at $1,234,194 in 1914. The 
exports in 1914 equaled 10 per cent of 


the domestic production. 
Blacksmiths’ Hammers, 


Tools 


Sledges and 


These goods are dutiable at the rate 
of 10 per centum ad valorem. No data 
are available as to the domestic output 
of blacksmiths’ hammers, tongs and 
s'edges, track tools, wedges and crow- 
bars, but these manufactures are known 
to have been large. 

Imports are small, in 1918 aggregat- 
ing 5337 pounds valued at $511; and in 
1914, 23,340 pourds, valued at $1,661. 

Exports of hammers and _ hatchets 
are large, compared with imports, and 
were valued at $579,738 in 1918. 


Nuts, Washers and Bolts 


Nuts and washers are dutiable at 5 
per centum; bolts at 10 per centum ad 
valorem. Spiral nut locks and nut 
washers pay 30 per centum ad valorem. 

In 1914 the output of nuts, rivets 
and washers was valued at $23,403,000, 
and of hinges and other builders’ hard- 
ware at $24,280,000. 

Imports are insignificant compared 
with exports. In 1918 they amounted to 
256,337 pounds, valued at $21,604, of 
which 209,489 pounds, with a value of 
$13,086, consisted of bolts, bolt blanks, 
finished hinges and hinge blanks. In 
pre-war times these imports were 
larger, amounting in 1914 to 622,748 
pounds, valued at $36,927, of which 
about two-thirds consisted of bolts; bolt 
blanks, hinge blanks and _ finished 
hinges. 

Exports of bolts, nuts, rivets and 
washers aggregated 67,551,383 pounds, 
valued at $5,544,920 in 1918, and 44,- 
413,047 pounds valued at $1,635,707 in 
1914. In addition, exports of builders’ 
hinges and other builders’ hardware ag- 
gregated $2,273,284 in 1918. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Cast iron pipe of every description 
and castings of iron hollow ware, etc., 
pay 10 per centum ad valorem. These 
articles include a variety of commodi- 
ties made of cast iron, castings of mal- 
leable iron, and cast hollow ware, 
coated, glazed or tinned. Malleable 
east iron is a crude form of wrought 
iron obtained by decarbonization. The 
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castings are made in the ordinary way 
from low silicon iron with little phos- 
phorus and sulphur; they are embedded 
in oxide of iron or peroxide of man- 
ganese and heated to a red heat until 
most of the carbon is removed from 
the surface. 

Available statistics cover only cast- 
iron pipe, including fittings, with an 
output in 1916 of 1,214,333 tons, and 
in 1917 of 999,101 tons. 

Imports for consumption amounted in 
1918 to 3,324,002 pounds, or 1662 short 
tons, valued at $181,258. More than one- 
half consisted of the group comprising 
cast-iron plates, stove plates and irons, 
sadirons, tailor’s irons, hatter’s irons, 
and castings and vessels wholly of cast 
iron. A little over 10 per cent consisted 
of cast-iron pipe and about 25 per cent 
of malleable-iron castings n.s.p.f. 

No statistics of exports confined to 
the commodities embraced in this para- 
graph are available. Exports are prob- 
ably much larger than imports. 


Chains 


Chains of iron and steel pay 20 per 
centum ad valorem. Sprocket and ma- 
chine chains pay 25 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Structurally, chains made of iron and 
steel may be divided into those (1) 
whose separate links are of a single 
piece of metal and those (2) with links 
of several pieces of metal. The first 
are used generally for fastening ob- 
jects together or supporting or lifting 
weights. Such chains, if small, are 
chiefly made by machinery, but larger 
sizes are usually hand-made. Chains 
for cranes, ships’ cables, dredges, etc., 
have each link welded by hand, often 
both formed and welded from the rolled 
bar iron. Those of the second class 
are known as_ sprocket or machine 
chains, and are used for transmitting 
power. In certain of these each link is 
made of several pieces of metal con- 
nected by rivets, bolts or steel screws, 
and so formed as to engage with the 
teeth of a sprocket wheel. The bicycle 
chain is a familiar example. 

The United States is a large pro- 
ducer of chains made of iron or steel, 
but statistics are not available. 

Imports of iron or steel chains are 
small compared with exports, in 1918 
aggregating 154,719 pounds, valued at 
$15,823. 

Exports in 1918 were valued at $1,- 
988,729. 


Steel Tubes, Pipes, Flues, etc. 


These articles are dutiable at 20 per 
centum ad valorem, under the provi- 
sions of paragraph 127 of the tariff 
act. This paragraph covers pipes, tubes, 
cylinders, tanks, etc., made of iron and 
steel, excepting cast-iron pipes, pro- 
vided for in paragraph 125. While 
cast-iron pipes are cast in molds and 
the center is cored out, welded and 
riveted pipes are made from plates of 
steel or wrought iron called skelp, which 
are rolled longitudinally into shape and 
the edges welded or riveted together. 
When the edges simply come together, 
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the welding is called butt-welding, and 
when they overlap, lap-welding. 

The domestic output of wrought iron 
and steel pipe and boiler tubes in 1916 
amounted to 2,651,058 gross tons and 
in 1917 to 2,486,977 gross tons. In 
1914 there were 36 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of wrought- 
iron pipe alone, with an aggregate capi- 
tal of $39,407,625, employing 8745 wage 
earners whose output was valued at 
$37,655,229. Other great iron and steel 
producing countries, like great Britain 
and Germany, also have large outputs. 

Imports are insignificant as compared 
with production and exports. In 1918 
the imports of iron and steel pipes and 
tubes (excluding cast-iron pipes) 
amounted to $300,420. 

Exports of pipes and fittings in 1918 
(excluding cast pipe) aggregated 228,- 
772,177 pounds, valued at $16,227,288. 


Cutlery—Knives, Razors, Shears, ete. 


These articles are dutiable in accord- 
ance with a complicated schedule of 
rates on an ad valorem basis. 

Production of penknives and pocket- 
knives was valued at $4,177,000 in 1914. 
Domestic manufacturers ordinarily spe- 
cialize in a particular article, and gen- 
erally all the steps in manufacturing 
are performed in the same establish- 
ment, though there is some trade in 
parts. Factories in Germany and Great 
Britain, on the other hand, specialize in 
the parts, and the final manufacture is 
often simply an assembler of parts. 
The structure of these knives is com- 
plicated. In addition, the industry is 
one requiring highly skilled hand labor 
which commands higher wages than are 
paid in Europe. The nature of the prod- 
uct, which largely resists the use of 
machine processes, renders inapplicable 
our characteristic advantage in pro- 
duction. 

New York, Connecticut, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania lead in the domestic man- 
facture of penknives and pocketknives. 
Germany, Great Britain and France 
each sending some output to our mar- 
ket, are the principal foreign pro- 
ducers. 

Imports in 1914 were valued at over 
$1,300,000 (31 per cent of the domestic 
production), and at $57,000 in 1918. 
Preceding the war, Germany furnished 
80 per cent and Great Britain 16 per 
cent of these imports. Very cheap 
knives, retailing from 5 to 10 cents, 
form the bulk of these imports. Impor- 
tation of the best grades, penknives 
particularly, is also important. 

Production of razors (safety and 
straight) was valued at over $5,000,000 
in 1914, New York leading among man- 
ufacturing States. Germany and Great 
Britain are the chief foreign producers. 

The best German and English straight 
razors have a reputation resting on the 
great technical proficiency of Solingen 
and Sheffield. Since the war, however, 
American manufacturers have produced 
a razor of comparable quality. The 
safety razor, by methods of quantity 
production, not fully applicable to the 
straight razor, has offset any disadvan- 
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tages America has suffered in produc- 
ing the latter. 

Imports in 1914 were valued at 
$473,000, and in 1918 at $46,000. The 
bulk of these, in quantity, was of the 
cheapest grades, not manufactured 
here; in point of value, the imports of 
the highest grades were of more im- 
portance. Both the cheap and the bet- 
ter grades come from Germany, but 
only the better grades from Great 
Britain. 

Exports in 1914 were valued at 
$472,000; in 1918, at $2,355,000, largely 
safety razors. There are exports of 
straight razors, although production 
here does not satisfy the domestic de- 
mand. 

Shears are distinguished from scis- 
sors only by their greater length. Pro- 
duction of scissors and shears, includ- 
ing clippers, was valued at $2,500,000 
in 1914, Manufacturers are located in 
Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, 
and other States. The domestic pro- 
ducers of shears supply the domestic 
market and export as well. The mak- 
ing of “laid” shears—the welding of 
steel cutting edge to backs and handles 


of malleable iron—is an American 
process, not successfully applied 
abroad. In scissors, except cheap cast 


scissors, domestic manufacturers sup- 
ply only a small portion of the market. 
Germany was the most important pro- 
ducer of scissors prior to the war. 

Imports were valued at $775,000 (31 
per cent of domestic production) in 1914 
and at but $97,000 in 1918. Before the 
war, Germany averaged 96.5 per cent 
of the imports, while 83 per cent of the 
1918 imports, largely scissors, came 
from Japan. 

American-made shears are exported 
to all parts of the world. No figures 
are available. 


Table and Other Cutlery 


These goods, without handles, pay 25 
per centum ad valorem; with handles, 
30 per centum ad valorem. 

The census recorded a production of 
table and other cutlery, exclusive of 
penknives, razors and shears, valued at 
$8,863,000 in 1914. New York, Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts are import- 
ant producing States. 

Steel cutlery is largely superseded by 
plated ware, for which the American 
factory methods are more applicable 
than to steel table cutlery. Domestic 
production of the latter does not sup- 
ply the entire market. 

Imports in 1914 were valued at $333,- 
576, in 1918 at $116,867. Table cutlery 
formed the bulk of these imports. Prior 
to the war Germany and Great Britain 
(about equally) furnished about 80 per 
cent and France almost all the rest of 
the imports. 

Exports of table cutlery only were 
valued at $168,623 in 1914 and at $728,- 
232 in 1918. 

Files 


Files, file blanks, rasps and floats of 
all kinds pay 25 per centum ad valorem. 
Files are made up in varying sizes. 
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Those with raised points, instead of 
lines, are technically known as rasps, 
and are used by carpenters, horseshoers 
and shoemakers. 

Files grade according to fineness. The 
first or coarsest are called rough; the 
next, bastard cut; the third, second cut; 
the fourth, smooth; the finest, dead 
smooth. 

Production of files and rasps was 
valued at $5,608,000 in 1914. Imports 
in 1918 amounted to $59,903. Exports 
in 1918 amounted to $3,681,457. 


Muskets, Muzzle-Loading Guns and 
Rifles 


These articles pay 15 per centum ad 
valorem. The musket, muzzle-loading 
shotgun and rifle are old forms of fire- 
arms whose domestic manufacture has 
been practically discontinued. The air 
rifle is a self-loading rifle which impels 
its missile by ‘compressed air. The 
firearms covered by this and the suc- 
ceeding paragraph might be embraced 
in one paragraph. 

Imports in 1918 amounted to $1,058. 


Breech-Loading Shotguns, Rifles and 


Pistols 


These articles pay a duty at the rate 
of 35 per centum ad valorem. Their 
production in 1914 amounted to $10,- 
544,000, and is known to have increased 
enormously during the war. Exports 
alone in 1918 were valued at nearly five 
times the entire domestic output in 
1914. 

Imports of breech-loading shotguns, 
rifles and pistols, and parts thereof in 
1918 amounted to $138,071, divided as 
follows: Pistols, $415; double-barreled 
and combination shotguns and rifles, 
$2,875; single-barreled rifles and shot- 
guns, $126,098, and parts of shotguns 
and rifles, $4. Imports of all other 
parts of guns and fittings for stocks 
were valued at $8,679. 

Exports of revolvers and pistols in 
1918 amounted to $407,908; of rifles 
and shotguns, to $37,299,450. Exports 
of all other firearms were valued at 
$11,451,918. 


Table, Kitchen and Hospital Utensils 


The duty on these goods is 25 per 
centum ad valorem. Table, kitchen and 
hospital utensils of iron and steel were 
imported in 1918 to the value of $60,740, 
the smallest importation since 1910. 
From 1910 to 1913 the imports declined, 
but after the passage of the act of 1913 
increased nearly 25 per cent—from 
$667,831 to $833,251 in 1914. After 
1914 imports again decreased, due prob- 
ably to the blockade of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, whence came three- 
fourths of the imports in previous years. 

Imports of the above articles made 
of aluminum in the last nine months 
of 1914 were $507,349, decreasing rap- 
idly until 1918, when they amounted to 
only $163. The war demand by Eu- 
ropean countries for aluminum is 
largely responsible for the decreased 
importation. Imports have come from 
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Germany, Great Britain, France and 
Switzerland—mostly from Germany. 


Fish Hooks and Fishing Tackle 


These articles pay duty at the date of 
386 per centum ad valorem. 

The United States, like Canada, Eng- 
land, and some other countries of a con- 
siderable fishing industry, is a large 
producer of fish hooks, fishing rods and 
reels, and similar equipment. Statistics 
are not available. 

Imports of fish hooks, fishing rods 
and reels, etc., amounted to $238,975 in 
1918. 

Saws 


Saws of all kinds pay a flat duty of 
12 per centum ad valorem. Cross-cut 
saws of the hand-manipulated type 
vary very greatly in character. They 
are used in logging and in sawing wood 
for fuel. Drag-saws are similar to 
cross-cut saws, but are operated by ma- 
chinery, and are usually used in mills 
for cutting defective logs into shorter 
lengths. Pit saws are handsaws used 
for sawing boards directly from the 
log. Mill saws are upright saws op- 
erated by machinery and are used for 
rift sawing. The circular saw of disk 
shape is commonly used in sawmills and 
for sawing wood for fuel. Band saws 
are continuous bands run over pulleys 
and used in sawmills; they require the 
highest grade of steel and the great- 
est care in manufacture of any of the 
saws mentioneed. 

Bucksaws are used by woodworkers. 
Hand saws are used by carpenters and 
farmers for familiar building and 
household purposes. 

In 1914 there were 100 establish- 
ments manufacturing saws in the 
United States. Wage earners num- 
bered 4560; capital was $15,860,000; 
wages paid, $3,019,000; cost of mate- 
rials, $4,714,000, and value of product, 
$12,517,000. In 1904 wage earners 
numbered 4650 and value of the product 
was $9,820,00. The States leading in 
production in 1914 were Illinois, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Imports of saws embraced in this 
paragraph were valued at $63,570 in 
1914 and at $24,846 in 1918. 

Exports in 1918 were valued at $1,- 
474,077, more than half of which went 
to Canada, Australia, England, and 
Germany, the rest being widely dis- 
tributed. In 1918 exports were valued 
at $4,569,053, of which nearly one-half 
went to England and France, and about 
one-third to Italy, Canada, Japan, Ar- 
gentine, Cuba and Australia. 


Screws 


Wood screws made of iron and steel 
pay a duty of 25 per centum ad va- 
lorem. They are made of mild steel or 
of iron or brass, copper or zinc when 
protection from rust is desirable. In 
1914 the output of wood screws was $6,- 
217,000, and was the product of twelve 
establishments. Importations of wood 
screws are small compared with pro- 
duction, being but 9373 pounds, valued 
at $1800 in 1916. Exports in 1916 
amounted to $1,870,146. 
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Fritz J. Frank New President 


of Iron Age 


ITH great regret the Iron Age 

Publishing Co., publishers of 
THE IRON AGE and HARDWARE AGE, 
announces that William H. Taylor, 
who has been president and general 
manager for more than ten years, has 
resigned because of ill health and has 
retired from active connection with 
the Iron Age Publishing Co. In the 
past week he left for an extended stay 


Fritz J. Frank 


in Florida, and it is the wish of all 
who have been associated with him in 
the management of these publications 
that this release from business re- 
sponsibilities will bring a full re- 
covery of his strength. In 1909 Mr. 
Taylor came to THE IRON AGE as 
general manager, after a group of 
publishers had acquired the owner- 
ship from David Williams. Pre- 
viously Mr. Taylor had been con- 
nected with various trade and engi- 
neering publications over a period of 
15 years, having been for a time vice- 
president of the McGraw Publishing 
Co. and later president of the Taylor 
Publishing Co., Chicago, which con- 
solidated the Engineer and Steam 
Engineering. . He and his associates, 
on acquiring THE IRON AGE, sepa- 
rated what long had been the hard- 
ware denartment of this journal and 
established it as HARDWARE AGE, 


Publishing Co. 


which has had a vigorous growth 
alongside the parent publication. 

The progress of both THE IRON 
AGE and HARDWARE AGE under Mr. 
Taylor’s administration has carried 
them far beyond the expectations of 
those so long responsible for their 
conduct under the previous régime. 
The number of employees of the 
company is nearly three times that of 
ten years ago. It has been the dec- 
ade of the largest development of 
these journals in all their 65 years— 
a result in great measure due to Mr. 
Taylor’s broadminded policies and fhe 
building up of effective organizations 
in all departments. 

Mr. Frank’s Career 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Iron Age Publishing Co., held on Nov. 
19, Fritz J. Frank was elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Taylor as president. Mr. 
Frank’s business career has been a 
continuous connection with publish- 
ing,-and his knowledge of the indus- 
tries represented by both THE IRON 
AGE and HARDWARE AGE has been in- 
timate and of long standing. His 
school training was taken in Florida, 
to which state his parents removed 
from Pennsylvania in 1884, when he 
was a boy of 12. He graduated from 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 
with the degree of A.B. in 1896. His 
chosen work began in 1898, when he 
became western business manager of 
the Colliery Engineer, a Scranton, 
Pa., publication of national circula- 
tion in the coal mining field, Mr. 
Frank’s headquarters being in Chi- 
cago. He was impressed at that time, 
when American manufacturers were 
doing relatively little in the export 
trade, with the importance of culti- 
vating relations with foreign buyers, 
and in 1902 and 1903 he made a tour 
of the world investigating possible 
markets for American mining ma- 
chinery. In 1906 he left the Colliery 
Engineer and became the Chicago 
representative of the Mining and 
Scientific Press, that relation contin- 
uing up to 1910, when he came with 
THE IRON AGE as_ advertising 
manager in the New York ter- 
ritory. In 1911 he was made secre- 
tary of the David Williams Co., pred- 
ecessor of The Iron Age Publishing 
Co., and since 1918 has been vice- 
president of the latter company. He 
has a wide acquaintance in the iron 
and steel and machinery trades, is 
experienced in business journalism 
and is thoroughly committed to the 

(Continued on page 10€) 











How to Plan Your Christmas Advertising 


S you open this issue of Harp- 
A WARE AGE, Christmas Day will 

be exactly four weeks off. If you 
use well-planned advertising over this 
period your holiday business will bring 
to your face a smile of satisfaction. 

In order to show you exactly what 
we mean by well-planned holiday adver- 
tising, we present herewith a complete 
four weeks’ campaign. If you study 


our comments and the sample ads ac- 
companying this article, you will be 
enabled to put into effect immediately 
a business-getting campaign. 





























A CARVING SET 
IS ALWAYS 
WELCOME 


“When you are at your 
wits’ end to figure out a 
gift for your friends, just 
all else forget and decide 
upon a carving set.” 

We have them with or 
without cases, in a wide 
choice of handles, in up- 
to-date blade shapes and 
for the price you have in 
mind. 


Prices $ to $ 


JONES HDWE. CO. 


“Hardware Gifts are 
Useful Gifts” 


No. 1 





The hardware dealer often becomes 
somewhat confused at the approach of 
Christmas, for the reason that he has 
so many articles to feature, so short a 
time in which to do it, and no pre- 
arranged plan to guide his efforts. 

This article does away with all these 
conditions and shows you just when 
and how to use your newspaper to the 
greatest possible advantage. 


The First Steps 


The initial move is to find out what 
types of ads to use so that your entire 
stock may be covered and yet your 
advertising kept fresh and varied. 

The four ads reproduced are all the 
types you need. Let us analyze them. 
Ad No. 1 is the individual article pres- 
entation, preferably.a single column 
ad varying from 4 to 8 inches. Ad No. 
2 is the general presentation featuring 
your store as general shopping head- 
quarters, preferably a single column 
8-inch ad or double column 5-inch ad. 
Ad No. 3 is the combination presenta- 
tion, preferably a 2, 3 or 4 column ad, 
size suited to your appropriation. Ad 
No. 4 is the suggestion presentation 
preferably a 2 or 3 column ad, from 
5 to 10 inches. 

You will see that you are prepared 
to do these different things: 

1—Advertise a single item, with full 
details. 

2—Advertise a group of items, with 
full detail. 

3—Advertise a great number of 
items, without detail. 

4—Advertise your store generally as 
Xmas headquarters. 

After you have done these things you 
have done all that is necessary to boost 
your Xmas trade. In fact, you have 
done ALL you can do. No matter how 
you vary your ad, it will fall under one 
of the above classifications. 

The great advantage of knowing 
these classifications is to enable you to 
properly balance your campaign, to 
run ads that come under each of the 
classifications, to plan a_ schedule 
hitting the reader from every impor- 
tant angle, and to emphasize certain 
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articles while covering all stocks suit- 
able for gifts. 


The Schedule 


We will concern ourselves with a 
schedule only as far as determining 
which ads are to be given preference 
and at what times. 

Also, we would mention the fact that 
our suggested sizes may need to be 
varied to meet different conditions. For 
example, ad No. 2 might be a very 
much larger ad where there is strong 
competition by department stores, 


















COMPLETE 


XMAS 


STOCKS 


Just come in and look 
over varied assortment of 
Christmas items. You 
can shop here for every 
member of the family. 
There are gifts for father, 
mother and the young- 
sters. 

If you come in now, 
you will enjoy having 
first choice from this 
brand new Xmas stock. 
Lots are now unbroken, 
every department is fully 
5 stocked and you'll find 
shopping easy and pleas- 
ant if you DO IT AT 
ONCE. 

: Gifts from 5o0c. to the 


more expensive items, 


JONES HDWE. CO. 


“Hardware Gifts are 
Useful Gifts” 


No. 2 
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For the Family Xmas! 


Here are SIX LIVE GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
for every member of the family. In our big 
Xmas stocks are hundreds of similar items. 
Come in—you can solve ALL your Christmas 
problems RIGHT HERE! 


(1) FOR FATHER: A safety razor. 
This razor is complete with blades 
and packed in a trim leather case. 
Just the thing to make shaving a joy. 

Price, $5.00 


(2) FOR MOTHER: An electric iron. 
This iron will give ironing comfort for 
years. Heats in a jiffy—no fussing or 
preparation. Price, $6.50 


(3) FOR SISTER: A pair of fancy 
scissors. The design is exceptionally 
dainty and the steel of the very best 
quality. Price, $2.00 


(4) FOR BROTHER: A “Clutch” 
pencil—silver plated with a supply of 
leads. Here is a gift that will be ap- 
preciated for years. Fine for school 
or business. Price, $1.00 


(5) FOR “BOBBY”: An air rifle. 
Built like a regulation army model 
with bayonet, rubber tipped. Shoots 
500 times without reloading. 

Price, $2.50 


(6) FOR “DOLLY” A flexible flyer 
sled for the good old winter time. 
Built to stand a youngster’s abuse. 
Steers easy—goes fast. Price, $5.00 


JONES HARDWARE COMPANY 


“Hardware Gifts are Useful Gifts” 


specialty stores, etc. In rural dis- 
tricts it would probably need to be 
but a single column ad. 

First, we suggest starting off with 
ad No. 2, and this ad should be re- 
peated at intervals up to Christmas. 
Four times would be about right. 

Ad No. 4 is, of course, for the first 
week or ten days when people are be- 
ginning to look around and make up 
their minds as to some of their pur- 
chases. This is also a good ad for 
the last few days. The heading and 
opening talk would, of course, have 
to be changed. The heading to “Last 
Minute Suggestions” and the lead copy 
emphasizing that from among the 
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daily you will be enabled to present 
at least 20 items, such as electric irons, 
vacuum cleaners, carving sets, etc., or 
if two such ads are used daily, 40 items 
or 20 items twice or 10 items four times 
each. 

Ad No. 3 can be enlarged to any 
size. Our sample ad takes care of six 
items. A 3 or 4 column ad, 10 inches 
in height, could take care of 20 to 30 
and more items at a clip. Every time 
this ad runs be sure to change the 
items. In this way you can reinforce 
the work of ad No. 1 by featuring 
larger items and give publicity to the 
smaller items which should not be in- 
cluded in ad No. 1. 

Ad No. 3 should be run at least twice 
a week for the first two weeks and then 
it should be given the heaviest run 
possible with your appropriation. 


A Word About Cuts, Borders and 
Decorations 


Space limitations prevent us from 
showing various cuts in conjunction 
with these suggested ads, but here is 
what should be done. At the top of 
each ad run a decorative panel, or 
at the side or in the middle run a Santa 
Claus, winter scene, a wreath, holly 
spray or Christmas bells. Your news- 
paper has these cuts or can get them 
for you from the type foundries, who 
make a specialty of them. Dealers 
advertising services will also supply 
you with snappy Christmas cuts. The 
main point which we want to em- 


(Continued on page 108) 


SHOP EARLY! 


December is here! Every day you put off your 
Xmas shopping means more store crowds to 
contend with possible delivery delays and 
additional worry. Shop now and laugh at the 
crowds two weeks from now. Be assured of 
first choice from our great Christmas stocks. 


SUGGESTIONS! 


For “HIM” For “THE KIDS” 


articles listed certainly a suitable gift 
may be found. 


For “HER” 








Ad No. 4 should have its list of 
items changed every time it is run or 
at least half of them changed. This 
is one way in which your stock is to 
be covered. 

Ad No. 1 with ad No. 3 are the most 
important cogs in the campaign. They 
are the descriptive ads and between 
them, with the help of ad No. 4, your 
entire stock should be covered. 

Ads No. 1 and No. 3 should run 
every week, alternating every day or 
both ads run every day or on a 3-time 
a week basis. Ad No. 1 enables you to 
present the more expensive articles of 
hardware and can be enlarged as neces- 
sary to take care of the varying needs 
of presentation. Never use this ad to 
present articles of small value—put 
them in ad No. 3. If this ad is changed 





Chafing Dishes 
Cake Mixers 
Table Cutlery 
Silverware 
Electric Devices 
Fancy Scissors 
Percolators 

Cut Glass 

Table Lamps 
Fireless Cookers 
Phonographs 
Casseroles 








Razor Strops 
Razors 

Pocket Cutlery 
Guns 

Shaving Brushes 
Tool Cabinets 
Tools 

Watches 
Kodaks 
Vacuum Bottles 
Clutch Pencils 
Shaving Mirrors 








Electric Toys 
Games 
Coasters 
Wagons 
Skates 
Velocipedes 
Dolls 

Sleds 

Air Rifles 
Friction Toys 
Trains, Tracks 
Bicycles 











JONES HARDWARE COMPANY 


“Hardware Gifts are Useful Gifts” 


No. 4 
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MARKET REPORTS 


on TRADE CONDITIONS 


IN HARDWARE, IRON AND STEEL, ETC. 


A REVIEW OF THE WEER’S BUSINESS, WITH NOTES ON TENDENCIES PREVAILING IN VARIOUS TERRITORIES 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York, Nov. 22 


ENERAL business in the whole- 
(5 sale market in this section con- 

tinues quiet. The principal rea- 
sons attributed for this are: 1—The 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying that 
many retailers have apparently adopted; 
2—The usual slowing down that gener- 
ally occurs at this time of the year; 
3—The slackness in other lines of busi- 
ness, 

The hand-to-mouth buying policy on 
the part of many retailers is regarded 
bu authorities in the market as a con- 
dition that will last only temporarily, be- 
cause retail business is active, and with 
the gradual recession of prices and the 
consumption of retail stocks dealers 
will inevitably find it both necessary 
and desirable to buy again on a much 
more extensive scale than they are now 
doing. Hardware is a necessity and 
the demand for it cannot be reduced 
beyond a certain point. 

Around this time of the year there 
is usually a slowing down of business 
among local jobbers. Dealers for the 
most part have purchased their holiday 
goods and the spring business has not 
started to any noteworthy extent aside 
from the receipt and acknowledgment 
of orders. 

The slackness in other lines of busi- 
ness undoubtedly affects hardware as 
it does every other line. The readjust- 
ment period through which we are now 
passing has the tendency to make peo- 
ple cautious in their buying and the 
inclination to economize is more or less 
generally prevalent. 

The majority of business men in this 
section look forward with entire con- 
fidence to an increase in business ac- 
tivity shortly after the first of the year. 
The Christmas period will also be 
somewhat instrumental in helping con- 
ditions, it is believed. 

Prices on manila and sisal rope 
dropped 2 cents during the week. This 
recession was forecast in these reports 
during the past few weeks and cannot 
be regarded as wholly unexpected. 


Ash Sifters.—There is still a good 
demand for sifters although it is not in 
any sense as active as it was. Most of 
the local dealers have their stocks in 
this line up to par. 


Galvanized ash sifters f.o.b. New York, 
12 x 12 in., $2.71 per doz. Rotary ash sift- 
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ers, loose, $39 per doz.; crated lots, $42-46 


per doz 

Bolts and Nuts.—Locally, there has 
been no change in the bolt and nut 
situation. Stocks are light all through 
this section with few exceptions and 
prices are holding very firm. 


Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are be- 
ing quoted list plus 15 per cent, although 
some jobbers are quoting flat list. Machine 
bolts, all sizes, list plus 5 per cent. Stove 
bolts, 50, 10 and 5 per cent to 60 and 5 per 
cent. Common tire bolts, 40 per cent. Sink 
bolts, 50, 10 and 5 per cent to 65 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 10 
per cent; brass, 4/32 to 8/32 in., 50 per 
cent; 10/382 to 12/32 in., 33% and 5 per 
cent; 14/32 in., 38% per cent. Stove rod, 
25 per cent. Lock washers, 40 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 40 per cent; 5% and larger, 40 per 
cent. Lag screws, less 10 and 5 per cent. 

Toggle bolts, steel, bright finish, discount 
of 50 per cent. 


Furnace Scoops.—Scoops are not any 
too plentiful in the local market. The 
demand is rather active and prices are 
being held solidly since the advance 
quoted last week. 


Furnace scoops, hollow back, black steel 
blade, D and long handle, $10.53 per doz. 
Same, riveted back, black steel blade, D 
and long handle, $14.21 per doz. 


Galvanized Ware.—Incoming ship- 
ments are said to be slowly improving, 
but jobbers complain that stocks of 
sheet they have in store are very 
light. Tubs and pails are in fairly 
good demand at firm prices. 


Galvanized sheet is being quoted: No. 
28 gage, $10.00 to $11.50 base per 100 Ib. 
Galvanized pails, 8-qt., $5; 10-qt., $5.75; 
12-qt., $6.65; 16-qt., $8. 90; heavy, 12-qt., 
$8.70; heavy, 16-at., 312. bs tubs, No. 1, 
— No. 2, $18.60; No. 3, $22.50; all per 
OZ. 


Game Traps.—During the past week 
business in traps seemed to take on 
new life in some quarters, although it 
was reported in other places that the 
trap business is, on the whole, very 
poor because of difficulty in getting 
shipments. Prevailing prices are: 


Jump traps (Blake & ar with chains, 
ae 0, $2 per doz.: No. $2.95 per doz. ; 

No. 1144, $4.50 per doz. : "NC. $7 per doz.; 
No. .3, $9.47 per doz.; No. 4, Sit o7 per doz. 

Triamph traps, with chains, No. 10, $1.85 
per doz.; No. 11, $2.15 per doz.; No. 11%, 
$3.30 per doz.: No. 12, $4.60 per doz.; No. 
13, $7.84 per doz.; No. 14, $9.40 per doz. 

Victor traps, No. 0, $1.71 per doz.; with- 
out chains, $1.34. No. 1, $2.01 per doz.; 
without chains, $1.52. 
doz.; without chains, $2.44. 
chains, $7.15 per doz. No. 4, with chains, 
$8.60 per doz. No. 1 Giant, with chains, 
$2.66 per doz. 

Oneida jump traps, No. 0, with chains, 
$2.37 per doz.; without chains, $1.75. No. 
1, $2.75 per doz.; without chains, $2.12. No. 
1%, $4.12 per doz.; without chains, $3.25. 
No. 12, with chains, $7.12. No. 91%, with 
chains, $5.25 per doz. 

Hay forks, 2 tines, 51%4-ft. handle, plain 
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ferrule, $14.11 per doz.; 3 tines, strapped 
ferrule, 544-ft. handle, $14.75. 


Ice Skates.—The demand for ice 
skates continues fairly active and many 
jobbers continue to feel apprehensive 
regarding possible shortages. 


Ice skates, runners of cast steel, polishet. 
$1.04 per pair; ladies’ style, Men 
hockey skates, cast steel blades, nickel 
egg $1.40 per pair; ladies’ same, $1.53 
er pair. Hardened steel blades, nickel 
plated, $1.88 per pair; girls’, same, 
Tempered steel blades, extra polished, full 
nickel plated, all sizes, $2.75 per pair. 


Lanterns.—These articles seem to be 
rather difficult to obtain in the local 
market. Jobbers’ stocks are badly 


broken. Prices, however, remain firm. 

Hy-Lo tin lanterns, $9 per doz.; Victor 
tin lanterns, $9.25 per doz.; Monarch tin 
lanterns, $10.2 er doz.; Junior brass lan- 
terns, $18 per doz.; Blizzard tin lanterns, 
$14.25 per doz.; Buckeye dash lanterns, 
$14.25 per doz.; Roadster wagon lanterns, 
$18.25 per doz.; Eureka driving lanterns 
plain lens, $19 per doz.; watchman’s mill 
lanterns, enamel finish, $25 per doz.; Im- 
perial platform lanterns, $9.75 each. 


Linseed Oil.—A very marked depres- 
sion-characterizes the linseed oil market 
in this section. Large buyers are ap- 
parently holding off anticipating fur- 
ther reductions. Sales of car lots have 
heen very few, and dealers are more or 
less generally of the opinion that there 
will be no real stability in the oil mar- 
ket until after the first of the year. 


Prices are for the most part nominal. 
Linseed oil, raw, in car lots, 90c. to 95c. 
per gal. In lots of 5 bbl. or more, 93c. to 
98c. per gal. In lots less than 5 bbl., 98c. 
to $1.03 per gal. Oil in half barrels is 5c. 
extra. Boiled oll is 2c. extra and double 
boiled oil si 3 cents extra. 

Nails.—In all essential aspects the 
local nail market remains unchanged. 
A number of jobbers, however, expect 
shipments within the next few weeks, 
which may possibly, to some extent, 
improve the local supply. There have 
been rumors that some of the inde- 
pendent dealers in this section may pos- 
sibly lower prices on wire nails. As 
stated before, the local supply is in no 
sense of the word adequate. 

Current prices prevailing in this section 
vary considerably. For wire nails the 
prices range from $6.75 to $8 base per keg. 
For cut nails (which are almost off the 
local market entirely), prices range from 
$8.25 to $9.75 base per keg. It should be 
further noted that only small lots are ob- 
tainable anywhere in this section. 

Wire brads and nails in 1-lb. packages 
are quoted by local jobbers 60 and 10 per 
cent. Quarter lb. papers take a discount 
of 60 and 10 per cent. Galvanized pase. 
25-lb. boxes, 4D, $10; 6D, $9.90; 8D, $9.8 
10D, $9.75; 20D, $9. 70. Galvanized Ba 
3320" 1x 12, $11; plain roofing nails, 1 x 12, 


Naval Stores.—The trend in the 
naval stores market is apparently 
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downward. Stocks have been materially 
improved, but trading is for the most 
part relatively light. 


Spot quotations on turpentine, yard basis, 
per gal., are $1.02., Rosin, all grades, on 
the basis of 280 Ib. per bbi., yard basis, is 
$11.50, with thé exception of grade, which 
is quoted locally at $11.75. 


Rope.—The price of both manila and 
sisal ropes dropped 2 cents during the 
past week, as has been predicted in 
these market reports for several weeks 
past. The local rope business is very 
slack at the present time and large 
buyers are holding off apparently with 
the expectation that further recessions 
will be made around the first of the 
year. Local jobbing stocks seem well 
supplied. 


New quotations are: Jute rope, No. 1, 
18c. to 19c. No. 2, 17c. to 18c. Jute twine 
wrappings, best grade, 32c. to 37c. India 
hemp twine, 6 in., 26c. to 28c. Manila rope, 
best grade, 26c. to 26/oc. Hardware grade, 
23c. to 24/oc. Bolt rope, 31c. to 31'/c. 
Sisal rope, pure, 34 in., 17c. to 20/c. Lath 
yarn, first grade, 20c. to 21c. 


Screws.—The demand in this section 
for screws seems to be quite active, 
and the local supply, jobbers say, has 
been quite materially improved. Prices 
are very firm. 


Assorted wood screws, bright, 12c. per 
lb.; dowel screws, 1% in., bright iron, 38c. 
per gross; same, 2 in., 55c. per gross; metal 
side knob screws, iron blued, 38c. per gross; 
#ame in brass, 95c. per gross; assorted iron 
set screws, packed in boxes of 50, $1.10 per 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 17, 1920. 


A= all of the factors making 
the market in hardware in this lo- 
cality point toward gradual price reces- 
sions. Materially improved transporta- 
tion, greater production and unques- 
tioned softening in basic material 
prices all point toward lower quotations 
eventually. However, there is one im- 
portant counteracting influence and 
that is the demand felt for all lines of 
hardware. Goods are not in oversup- 
ply. It is still a seller’s market. Un- 
til there is a greater supply of mer- 
chandise it is difficult to see how there 
can be important price recessions. 

All lines of winter hardware mer- 
chandise are particularly stimulated at 
this time. Toys are brisk and the same 
situation is found in cutlery, silver- 
ware, stoves, shaving supplies and 
strictly holiday merchandise, such as 
skates, skees, sleds, etc. There is also 
a noticeable increase in the demand for 
automotive accessories. 

The trade is watching with keen in- 
terest the attitude of the independents 
who are reliably reported as accepting 
business under any quotations previous- 
ly made and booking some orders at 
prices that very closely approximate 
the figures of the leading interests. It 
seems certain that the steel corpora- 
tion is planning for no price recession, 
but that the day of premiums and 
higher quotations of the independents 
has passed. It must be remembered, 
however, that these recessions are 
small when they are cut up into individ- 
ual items and that while the price ot 
steel may be lowered many dollars per 
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box; same, in boxes of 10Q, $2.25 per box; 
hexagon head cap screws, assorted in boxes 
of 50, $1.70 per box; same, in boxes of 100, 
$3.50 per box; flat head, bright, 67% per 
cent—15 per cent; same, galvanized, 52% 
per cent—15 per cent; round head iron 
screws, blued, 65 per cent—15 per cent; 
same, nickeled, 55 per cent—15 per cent; 
round head brass screws, 57% per cent— 
15 per cent; flat head brass screws, 60 per 
cent—15 per cent; round head nickeled brass 
screws, 52% per cent—15 per cent; machine 
screws, iron, 50 per cent—10 per cent; 
same, brass, 50 per cent; thumb screws, 
list plus 30 per cent; iron set screws, 40 per 
cent. 


Stove Pipe—tThis article is one of 
the most active at the present time in 
the local market. Prices remain. un- 
changed. 

Stove pipe, 4-in., $3.75 per doz. lengths; 
5-in., $4.25 per doz. lengths; 6-in., $5 per 


doz. lengths. 
Elbows, 4-in., $2.75 per doz. lengths; 4%- 


in., $2.95; 5-in., $3.15. : 

Shovels.—Fair demand, firm prices 
and rather light stocks are the out- 
standing features of this line. 

Maynard pattern No. 2 size, solid socket 
shank, high carbon steel, full polished, 
square and round point, D handle, $18.94 
per doz. Round point, D and long handles, 
full polished, plain back, No. 2 size, $14.76 
per doz. Same, with square point, $15.71 
per doz. Bakers’ shovel, black steel blade, 
riveted back, 6-ft. handle, $20.50 per doz. 
Same, with 8-ft. handle, $23.50 per doz. 

Snow Shovels.—Local stocks are far 
from adequate to meet even the normal 
and consistent demand that is being 
made. Prices are unchanged. 


Prevailing prices f.o.b. New York, are: 
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ton, the effect upon a jack-knife is 
practically nil. 

There is however, a movement in the 
labor situation which makes it seem 
certain that skilled and common work- 
ers are going to be glad to retain posi- 
tions at a lower wage schedule. When 
this condition becomes general it will 
be possible to decrease producton costs. 

Business remains excellent with the 
hardware trade. Demand for all sorts 
of merchandise continues strong. There 
is also a noticeable increase in future 
business. Collections are satisfactory. 
Actual price changes are very few. 

Automobile Accessories.—New prices 
on Simplex automotive jacks have been 
placed in effect. The No. 36 is now 
listed at $3 in place of $3.50 and the No. 
38 has been reduced from $4.50 to $4. 
It is reported that there will be some 
recession, probably not over 5 to 10 
per cent in automobile blankets. Chains 
and anti-freeze solutions are moving in 
volume. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chi- 
cago as follows: Simplex jacks, No. 36, $3 
list; Simplex jacks, No. 38, $4 list. 

Hercules Giant, 55c. to 60c. each; Hercules 
Junior, 27c. to 35c. Hel-Fi standard plugs, 
42c. to 52c. each; Hel-Fi tractor special, 
83c. to 97c. each; A. C. Titan plugs, 58c. 
each; A. C. Cico plugs, 48c. each; Cham- 
pion X plugs, 62c. each; Champion O plugs, 
62c. each; Champion Heavy Duty, 73c. 
each; Splitdorf plugs, 70c. to 78c. each; 
United plugs, Junior, 40c. each. 

Bethlehem spark plugs, special Ford 
type, lots of 10 to 99, 46c. each; lots of 100 
to 499, 43c. each; lots of 500 to 999, 4l1c. 
each; lots of 1,000 to 1,400, 39c. each; lots 
of 1500, 35c. each; standard porcelain type 
in similar quantities, 56c. 54¢c., 52c., 27%c.; 
Mica type in similar quantities, 78c., 74c., 
72c., 69c., 65. 

Twin cylinder foot pumps, $1.25 each; 
Simplex jack, No. 36, $2.10 each; Stewart 
hang horn, $3.50 each; Howe spotlights, 
$3.90 each; Weed chains, 30 x 3%, $5 per 
pair with 25 per cent off in lots of one 
dozen pair and 33% off in lots of more than 
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Two riveted steel snow shovels, 14 x 1114- 
in. blade, $9 per doz.; 2 riveted steel snow 
shovels, 15 x 11%-in. blade, long, square 
handle, $11.25 per doz. Galvanized, 21% x 
16-in. blade, reinforced back, straight 
handle, $17 per doz. 

Snow pushers, 24 x 13 x 1%-in., $36 per 
doz.; snow pushers, 30 x 13% x 1%-in., $40 
per doz. 


Wire Goods.—During the past few 
weeks there seems to have been rather 
a falling off of interest manifested for 
wire goods of all kinds. Spring orders 
that jobbers have received recently 
have been notable for the small atten- 
tion given to wire goods. Local stocks 
are not plentiful, and a good deal of ap- 
frehension has been expressed by many 
jebbers that there will be quite a de- 
cided scarcity of many items of season- 
able wire goods in the spring. 


Barbed wire is being quoted at $7 per 
100 lb. for both 3 point 4 in. and 4 point 6 
in. Ribbon wire is $8.75 per 100 lb. Twist 
wire, 12 gage, is $7 per 100 lb. 

Annealed wire, plain, in stones, No. 16 
gage, is $9 per 100 Ib.; No. 17 gage, $9.40 
per 100 lb.; No. 18 gage, $9.75 per 100 Ib.; 
No. 19 gage, $10.25; No. 20 gage, $10.75: 
No. 24 gage, $12.50. Galvanized wire in 
stones, No. 16 gage, $11.85 per 100 lb.; No. 
17 gage, $12.50: No. 18 gage, $13.25; No. 19 
gage, $14.25; No. 20 gage, $15.25; No. 24 
gage, $16 per 100 Ib. 

ull galvanized screen wire, 12 mesh, 
from New York stock, $3.30 per 100 sq. ft.; 
13 mesh, extra heavy, $5 per 100 sq. ft. 
Bright galvanized wire and copper edge 
(Pearl Wire), 12 mesh, $4.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
12 mesh, heavy, $6 per 100 sq. ft. Copper 
wire, 14 mesh, $11 per 100 sq. ft. Poultry 
netting, f.o.b. factory is 45 per cent off; 
f.o.b. New York is 35 per cent off. 


one dozen pair; Rid-O-Skid chains, $2 to 
$2.65 per pair; inner tubes, red, 30 x 3%. 
$2.50 each; gray tubes, 30 x 3%, $2.25 each; 
Lyon bumpers, $10.25 each. 

Axes.—The demand for axes con- 
tinues good with some probabilities of 
slight price recessions at an early date. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Single bitted first quality black 
axes, 3 Ib. to 4 Ib., $17.50 base; double 
bitted black axes, first quality and un- 
handled, $23.50 base. 

Alarm Clocks.—There is an added 
demand for alarm clocks with only 





slightly improved supply situation. 
Prices are holding firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: Big Ben and Baby Ben, $28.78 per 
doz.; America, $13.96 per doz.; Lookout, 
$17.02 per doz.; Sleepmeter, $18.48 per doz.; 
Jack O’Lantern, $29.26 per doz.; Ironclad, 
$22.41 per doz.; Boy Proof and Pocket Ben 
watches, $15.34 per doz.; Big Ben, $24.60 
per doz. 


Ash Sifters——Until there is an im- 
provement in the galvanized sheet sit- 
uation, ash sifters are going to remain 
a scarce item. The demand is very 
lively. The price situation is firm with 
no immediate prospects for any reces- 
sion. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Common wire cloth hand barrel sift- 


ers, $4.50 per doz.; galvanized rotary barrel 
sifters, $39.00 per doz. 


Chains.—There is a good movement 
in chains, orders coming in par- 
ticularly large from the lumbering sec- 
tions. Prices are firm with a slight 
possibility of some small recessions in 
the immediate future. 

Cutlery.—Christmas demands for 
cutlery are increasingly good. All 
sorts of carving sets are going to be 
scarce in supply. The demand for 
pocket knives and kitchen cutlery is as 
heavy as it has been at any time in the 
history of the hardware trade. Silver- 
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ware is moving in fine volume, there not 
only being a large volume of business 
for Thanksgiving trade, but heavy re- 
quisitions for Christmas selling. There 
is no great improvement in the produc- 
tion of this line of merchandise and all 
indications are for a steady firmness of 
price. 

Eaves, Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
No business of any consequence is be- 
ing handled in this material, the usual 
between season dullness being in effect. 
New prices will probably be announced 
before there is any great amount of fu- 
ture business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 29-gage lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., 
$9.50 per 100 ft.; 29-gage corrugated con- 
auctor pipe, 3-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 29- 
gage, 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$2.16 per doz. 

Flint and Garnet Paper.—There are 
no new developments in the situation on 
flint and garnet paper. There are fair 
stocks and the normal amount of busi- 
ness with prices holding steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Flint paper 30 per cent off; garnet 
paper net, list, and emery cloth list plus 


5 per cent. 

Files.—The trade continues to do a 
normal business in files with stocks in 
good shape and prices holding at a fig- 
ure which they have settled to for sev- 
eral months past. While there are 
some indications of a decline it is not 
thought to be near by. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Nicholson files, 40-10-5 per cent dis- 
count; New American, 50-10 per cent dis- 
count; Disston, 50 per cent discount; Black 
Dramond, 40-10 per cent discount. 


Furnace Scoops.—This is the height 
of the season for furnace scoops and 
orders are coming in daily and of large 
size. The supply is not quite sufficient 
to take care of the demand, but there is 
no acute shortage. Prices are holding 
strong and are apt to stay at present 
levels for some time to come. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Standard hollow back furnace scoops, 
select grade, $13.50 per doz.; riveted fur- 
nace scoops, $11 per doz. 


Galvanized Ware.—The situation re- 
mains one of the peculiar phases of the 
hardware market. While it is true that 
such items as No. 2 and 3 tubs and 14 
and 16 quart pails, also oil cans are in 
oversupply, there is a tendency on the 
part of some jobbers to shave prices 
by slight discounts. This is undoubt- 
edly occasioned by the waiting attitude 
of the trade, which for some weeks has 
not ordered galvanized ware in the 
usual volume and while stocks are not 
piling up some concerns are seeking to 
stimulate business by giving price re- 
cessions. Generally the situation re- 
mains much the same with a shortage 
of sheets and manufacturers at least 
several weeks behind in their orders. 
Information seems to indicate that 
there is no good reason for the trade 
to postpone covering its immediate and 
near-by wants in galvanized ware, but 


despite this condition there is a ten- 


dency upon the part of many retailers 
to play a waiting game. 
Glass.—Putty prices continue very 
firm and the general class situation 
chows very good activity for this sea- 
son. No price changes are reported. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 


cago: Single strength A, all sizes, 77 per 
cent off; _single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off; double strength 


A, 79 per cent Fr Commercial putty, in 
100-lb. kits, $4.2 strictly pure standard 
putty, in 100-lb. “kits, $4.75; glaziers’ points, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 87c. per doz. 


Gloves.—Cotton gloves continue to 
show signs of weakness, a condition 
caused by the demoralization of the 
cotton market. Prices are fully 15 per 
cent under early fall quotations. A 
fair amount of business is being booked. 

Game Traps.—lIndications all point 
to a shortage of traps if the usual 
consumer demand is effective. Produc- 
tion has not been up to normal and 
stocks were thoroughly depleted last 
year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Victor No. 0 with chains, $1.72; No. 


2, $4.22; No. 3, $7.15; No. 4, $7.60. Jump 
traps with chains, No. 0, $2.39; No. 1, 
$2.77; No. 2, $6.50; No. 3, $8.87. 


Handles Wood.—Rumors of price re- 
ductions in wooden goods continue to 
slow up buying. Jobbers feel that the 
situation is such that manufacturers 
can take slightly lower prices on wood 
handles and an early new price list is 
generally expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. hickory axe handles, $4 to 
$4.25 per doz.; No. 2, $3 to $3.25 per doz. 
Second growth hickory axe handles, $6 to 
$6.50 per doz.; extra quality hickory axe 
handles, $5 to $5.25 per doz.; No. 1 hatchet 
and hammer handles, 85c. to $1 per doz.; 
second growth hickory hatchet and ham- 
mer handles, $1.60 to $2 per doz. 

Hose.—No business of volume is re- 
ported. Future orders are below nor- 
mal. With cotton and rubber prices 
off, the trade is playing a waiting game 
for still further reductions. 

Hods Coal.—Popular sizes are scarce 
and prices are steady. Orders to fill 
in stock are quite general. No im- 
portant price developments are in im- 
mediate prospect. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Japanned open hods, 17 in., $5.50 
per doz.; 18 in., $6.15 per doz.; japanned 
funnel hods, 17 in., $7 per doz.; galvanized 
open hods, 17 in., $8.50 per doz.; 18 in., 
$9.25 per doz.; galvanized funnel hods, 17 
in., $10.50 per doz.; 18 in., $11.35 per doz. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—New prices are 
out on ice cream freezers and some fu- 
ture business is being booked. A warn- 
ing not to be caught by the shortage of 
previous years is sounded by manufac- 
turers who say there will be an under- 
supply again this year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
No. 1 to 


cago: White Mountain freezers, 
No. 25, $4.85 to $42.60 each; Arctic, No. 1 
to No. 20, $4 to $30. Fly Wheels only 


$1.85 to $8.95 each; platform freezers with 
flywheel, No. 15, $60; platform freezers 
pole pulley only, No. 15, $70. White Moun- 
tain Power freezer, $166 each. Discount of 
25 per cent on above list prices with 
freight allowed on shipments of one dozen 
or more freezers east of the Mississippi. 


Ice Skates.—Stocks have been large- 
ly exhausted by large shipments to fill 
orders placed as futures. With favor- 
able weather the trade will probably run 
short of skates. Prices seem strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
eago: Men’s skates, best steel runners, 
bright finish, clamp, $1.04; men’s key clamp 
hockey skates, polished, cast steel toe 
plates and clamps, $1.40; ladies’ hockey 


skates, best steel runners, $1.83; No. 1 
children’s bob skates, 56c. 


Lanterns.—Some gain has been made 
in overcoming the long standing short- 
age, caused by a lack of metal and glass 
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for manufacture, but there is no surplus 
stock. Price indications are strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Wizard, $14.25 per doz. ; Blizzard, 
$14.25 per doz.; Monarch, $9.25 per doz.; 
Buckeye Dash, $14.25 per doz.; Eureka 
Driving, $19.25 per doz. 


Nuts and Bolts.—There are good 
prospects for materially increased 
stocks in nuts and bolts. Smaller sizes 
are still in scant supply but mills should 
be able to overcome this condition soon. 
There will be no near-by price change, 
it is stated on good authority. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 20 
per cent off; larger sizes, 10 per cent ‘off; 
carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 15 per cent 
off; larger sizes, 5 per cent off; "coach or lag 
screws; gimlet ‘points, square head, 30 per 
cent off; hot pressed nuts, square or hexa- 
gon caps, 50c. off per 100 1lb.; stove bolts, 
50 per cent off. 


Nails.—Wire products of all kinds 
are being produced in increased volume 
and the trade should soon experience 
some relief from the long standing 
shortage of nails. Smaller sizes, how- 
ever, will be short for some time. The 
price probabilities do not point to any 
reductions. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
— Common wire nails, $4.45 per keg 
ase. 


Rope.—Business is scarcely normal 
in rope. Demand has fallen off from 
the agricultural sections and no re- 
vival of note is looked for before 
spring. Opinion is divided on price de- 
velopment, some interests looking for 
lower quotations on spring business and 
others insisting that no change of im- 
portance is in prospect. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 1 Manila rope, standard brands 
in full coils, 28%4c. per lb.; No. 2, 27\c. 
per lb.; No. 1 Sisal rope, full coils, 194 c. 
per lb.; No. 2, 17%4c. per lb., and No. 3, 
154 c. per lb. 


Paints and Oils.—Continued weak- 
ness is forcing prices down in this field. 
This week’s recession in linseed oil aver- 
ages about 10c. per gal. Denatured al- 
cohol has taken another drop of 5c. per 
gal. Turpentine, however, is stronger 
and is holding quite steady at $1.44, a 
price made a week ago and which rep- 
resents a gain of about 28c. over the 
low mark of two weeks ago. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Pure boiled linseed oil, one to four 
barrels at one delivery, $1.10 per gal.; raw 
linseed oil, same quantity and delivery, 
$1.08 per gal.; denatured alcohol, 180 proof, 
in barrels, 90c. per gal.; turpentine, in 
barrels, $1.44 per gal.; strictly pure white 
lead, $15.50 per 100-lb. keg. 


Roofing Paper.—Little merchandise 
is moving, the building season having 
passed. There seems to be sound rea- 
sons for expecting slightly lower prices 
next spring as paper in general seems 
to be easing off in price. No great 
amount of 1921 business has been 
booked. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Certainteed roofing, 1-ply, $2.13 per 


sq.; 2-ply, $2.64 per sq.; 3-ply, 3.15 per sq.; 
Major roofing, 1-ply, $1.83 per sq.; 2-ply, 
$2.24 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.65 per sq.; Guard 
roofing, 1-ply, $1.38 per sq.; 2-ply, $1.74 
per sq.; 3-ply, $2.10 per sq.; tarred felt, 
$5.08 per 100 lb.; red rosin paper, $111.45 
per ton. 


Steel Sheets.—Gains are being made 
in stocks and while sheets are still 
among the scarcest of all hardware 
items the indications for materially in- 
creased supplies are good. Premium 
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prices are rapidly disappearing and 
purchases should soon be at the market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 28 gage galvanized sheets, $9.60 
per 100 lb.; No. 28 gage black sheets, $8.10 
per 100 lb. 

Solder.—Conflicting reports are in 
circulation concerning solder. The gen- 
eral weakness of the lead market has 
caused some concerns to accept busi- 
ness at further price reductions while 
other jobbers say the conditions indicate 
prices will become stronger. 


We quote from jobbers stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Warranted 50-50 solder in full cases, 
26c. to 27c.; less than case lots, 30c. per Ib. 


Stove Boards.—A lack of sheets con- 
tinues to keep stove boards in demand. 
Output is not caught up with consump- 
tion. Prices are holding quite steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Wood lined crystal stove boards, 
24 x 24, $13.60 per doz.; 26 x 26, $16.05 per 
doz.; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$21.30 per doz.; 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz.; 
36 x 36, $30.50 per doz. 

Stove Pipe—Prices are misleading 
as merchandise is so scarce that con- 


cerns are not inclined to book much 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
512 Tremont Building, 
Boston, Nov. 20, 1920. 


LL sentiment in hardware circles, 
which of late was fairly uniform, 
this week appears to have undergone a 
change once more, and it probably is 
more mixed than it has been before this 
year, at least. In the first place let it 
be said that business here holds up re- 
markably well. Practically all of the 
jobbing houses report sales as running 
well above those for the corresponding 
period last month and comparing very 
favorably with records for this time 
last year. There is no dodging this 
fact. Goods are going into retail hard- 
ware dealers’ hands and in turn into the 
hands of the general public, which 
means prosperity. Because of business 
conditions some of the wholesale inter- 
ests here can see absolutely nothing to 
be pessimistic about. On the contrary 
they have every reason, they say to be 
optimistic. Some of those men who 
feel this way have long been associated 
with the hardware business, in a few 
instances over a period of years in 
which there have been a series of ups 
and downs in trade conditions, and they 
certainly should be in a position to size 
up the situation as well as anybody. 
Such men admit that prices sooner or 
later must come down, but they are not 
at all disturbed over this fact, feeling, 
as they do, that the readjustment of 
values will be slow and orderly and 
therefore necessarily healthy. 

On the other hand, there are those 
wholesale interests who can see nothing 
very encouraging ahead of us. They 
are inclined to paint a word picture of 
price slashing and highly unsatisfactory 
business conditions over a period of 
time in which it will be much easier to 
lose money than to make it. Then 
there is another group of men who 
firmly believe that hardware values 
are not to change noticeably; that busi- 
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business at ruling quotations. Early 
increase in stocks is in sight and then 
prices will be less subject to premiums. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 28 gage six in blued uniform 
joints, 28c. each. 

Screws.—No great progress has been 
made in overcoming the long standing 
shortage in small sizes of screws. The 
trade seems to be in general need of 
goods. Present high prices show no 
tendency to ease off. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Flat head bright screws, 6744-20 off; 
round head blued, 65-20 off; flat head jap- 
anned, 60-20 off; round head brass, 55-20 
off, and flat head brass, 57-20 off. 

Toys.—The principal business in toys 
is over with so far as jobbers are con- 
cerned, futures having been generally 
shipped. There is however a fine vol- 
ume of pick-up business. Indications 
all point towards the biggest toy season 
the hardware trade has ever enjoyed. 
Prices seem to be steady. 


Washing Machines. — Rumors of 
further advances in washing machines 
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ness will pass through a short period 
of quiet, and then recover to a normal 
level. These last insist that while not 
all workmen, who earned large weekly 
wages during the past few years, did 
not save their money, a great many of 
them did so, as the saving bank reports 
clearly demonstrate. 

In the opinion of these hardware men 
the fact that a large number of people 
have money in the bank means but 
one thing and that is that they have 
the wherewithal to purchase things 
that they will need during the general 
readjustment period. That being true, 
the chances are that the readjustment 
period will not last as long as a ma- 
jority of people think it will. The three 
views of the business future expressed 
in the local wholesale market are re- 
flected in the retail. Even in those 
towns where the population is largely 
made up of people who work’‘in mills 
that are closed, one will find retail 
hardware dealers who say that business, 
although not rushing, is good and 
therefore they constantly are in the 
market for fresh stock. 

One reads in the newspapers these 
days a great deal about the unsatis- 
factory condition of the credit situation. 
And in making the rounds of business 
firms one hears of numerous instances 
where somebody cannot get what the 
other fellow owes him, which checks up 
with the newspaper stories. We have 
yet to discover any serious credit situa- 
tion in the hardware business. Based 
on gross sales, collections by the job- 
-bers are excellent. To be sure there 
are some retail hardware concerns that 
have not made money during the past 
four years or so or who, in that period, 
have made money but failed to put it 
back into the business. 

More is being said at the moment 
about the coming reduction in hardware 
values than at any previous time since 
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are heard throughout the trade, those 
manufacturers who did not take ad- 
vances a few weeks ago being reported 
as ready to make their prices corre- 
spond to the higher terms already in ef- 
fect with numerous makers. The vol- 
ume of business is quite satisfactory. 
Good business is predicted for the bal- 
ance of the year. 

Wire Cloth.—The general quotation 
is $2.50, although one Chicago jobber 
is quoting $2.25. Future orders are 
far heavier than they were early in the 
fall. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 12-mesh black painted wire cloth, 
$2.50 per 100 sq. ft. (as noted above the 
general price is $2.50, but one Chicago con- 
cern is accepting business at $2.25). Poul- 
try netting, galvanized after weaving, 45 
per cent off; galvanized before weaving, 50 
per cent off. On wire cloth and poultry 
netting March 1 dating is allowed on ship- 
ments made after January 1. Poultry net- 
ting, immediate shipment usual terms, gal- 
vanized after weaving, 40 per cent off, 
galvanized before weaving, 40-10 per cent 
off; 100-lb. spool galvanized cattle wire, 
$4.35 per spool; 80-rod spool galvanized hog 
wire, $4.65 per spool: 100-lb. spool galva- 
nized hog wire, $5.30 per 100 lb.; No. 
black annealed wire, $4.45 per 100 lb. 


that immediately following the signing 
of the Armistice. And yet very few 
price changes in manufacturers’ lists 
have been made since last reports. 
Both advances and declines are noted 
in the few changes that are recorded. 

Automobile Accessories.—The mar- 
ket is quiet. The retail hardware trade 
and the garage interests evidently are 
more concerned in peeling down stocks 
on hand than they are in taking on any- 
thing more, and that is exactly how the 
hardware jobber feels about the situa- 
tion. Under such conditions everybody 
naturally is watching the course of 
prices carefully, but changes in the im- 
portant items are few and far between. 


. Considerable has been said here during 


the past week regarding the possiblity 
of a further cut in tire prices. The 
reduction recently made by the leading 
tire manufacturers has served to dry 
up rather than increase business. One 
of the well known manufacturers of 
automobile theft signals has issued a 
new list which shows an average ad- 
vance of approximately $1 on each class 
ef stock made, with the exception of 
class E, which remains unchanged, as 
do the company’s discounts. Some of 
the makers of brass grease cups have 
marked up prices at least 15 per cent, 
while quotations on plain kinds have 
been reduced about 10 per cent. 


Axes.—The market for axes this sea- 
son has been a quiet and uninteresting 
one. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
bit axes, standard, $20 per doz. 
double bit axes, $24.50 per doz. base. 

Belting.—The Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Co., Worcester, Mass., announces a re- 
duction in prices on all grades of leather 
belting, it averaging approximately 13 
per cent. 

Bolts and Nuts.—A large number of 
the bolt and nut manufacturers are 
rapidly cleaning up back orders placed 
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by the hardware jobbers. On an aver- 
age, the most important back orders 
are cleaned up to about July 20, and 
coming strong at the moment. The 
local supply of large sized stock is more 
than ampie for all requirements, there 
actually being quite a little accumula- 
tion, but almost every local house re- 
ports it could use more of the small 
sizes of certain kinds of both bolts and 
nuts. The stove bolt supply situation 
apparently is clearing up slower than 
that of other kinds of bolts. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H. P. nuts, all sizes, list; bolt 
ends with H. P. nuts, list net; machine 
bolts with C. & T. nuts, all sizes, list plus 
25 per cent; tap bolts, list plus 30 per cent, 
common carriage bolts, all sizes, list plus 
10 per cent; stove bolts, larger lots, 50 per 
cent; smaller lots, 40 per cent; nuts, H. P. 
square blank and square tapped, hexagon 
blank and tapped, list plus 5c.; C. P. C. & 
T. square blank and tapped, hexagon blank, 
list plus 6c.; extras of 1c. to 5c. per Ib. are 
charged for less than keg lots. Semi-fin- 
ished hexagon nuts, 9/16-in. and smaller, 
20 per cent; %-in. and larger, 20 per cent; 
finished case hardened nuts, 20 per cent. 

Bottles.—The Stanley Insulating Co., 
Great Barrington, Mass., has notified 
the jobbing trade here that owing to 
factory production difficulties it will be 
unable to resume shipments of its pint 
bottle until about Dec. 1. This bottle, 
since its introduction on the market a 
few weeks ago, has been an excellent 
seller, and local hardware interests 
naturally are disappointed that de- 
liveries of same should be held up at 
this time. The demand for other makes 
of vacuum bottles is not as active as 
it was a short time ago, yet it is very 
good, all things considered. There is 
nothing that indicates a change being 
made in manufacturers’ lists within the 
near future. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Thermos 
bottle, brown steel case, pints, $3.25 list; 
quarts, $5.25. Corrugated nickel, pints, 
$4.50; quarts, $6.75; smooth nickel, pint, 
$5; quarts, $7.25. Discount 25 and 10 per 
cent. Ferrostat pints, black finish, $7.50; 
leather finish, $8; quarts, black finish, $10; 
2-at. $15; quarts, leather finish, $11; 2-qt. 
$16. Discount 30 per cent. 

Hot Water Bottles.—Palco, No. 2, $3 
each list; No. 3, $4.50; discount, 33% per 
cent; Cello, Bostonia, 3 pt., $1.25 each net; 
Genuine, No. 200, $2.10; No. 250, $2.45; No. 
~ 300, $3.50. 

Jugs.—Ferrostat, 1 qt. No. 404, Verde 
copper finish, $14 each, less 30 per cent dis- 
count. 

Coaster Wagons.—Some retail and 
wholesale hardware interests profess to 
see an improvement in the demand for 
coaster wagons, but if there is any it is 
not of sufficient proportions to really 
be a market factor. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 33% per 
cent discount; from manufacturers’ stocks, 
in full crates, 40 per cent discount. 


Cooking Ware (Glass).—Little new 
can be said in regard to this class of 
merchandise. Everybody says that it is 
remarkable how the demand for glass 
cooking ware holds up, and the feeling 
seems to be there is a possibility of 
there not being enough to go around 
when the holiday public buying move- 
ment gets under way. Prices are re- 
ported as firm and unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Casse- 
roles, rounds, 1-qt., $1.75 each; 1%-qt., $2 
each; 2-qt., $2.50 each. Baking dishes, un- 
covered, 1-qt., $1 each; 1%-qt., $1.25 each; 
2-qt., $1.50 each. Pie plates, 90c. to $1 
each. Cake dishes, 90c. each. Bread pans, 
$1 to $1.75 each. Custard cups, 25c. to 35c. 
each. Ramekins, 20c. each. Jobbers’ terms 
are 30 per cent off list. 
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Drills and Reamers.—The New Eng- 
land drill manufacturer who did not 
change prices when others did so has 
come out with a new list since last re- 
ports, which shows in some instances 
advances on certain kinds of product, 
amounting to about 10 per cent. This 
action, it is believed, will steady the 
market in general. The demand for 
drills and reamers is running along in 
the same rut it has been for the past 


month or so. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Carbon 
drills, sizes up to 1% in., straight shank, 
40 per cent discount; bit stock drills, 40 
per cent discount; center drills, 40 per cent 
discount; drills and countersinks combined, 
list; ratchet drills, list; wood boring brace 
drills, 40 per cent discount; high speed 
drills, price on application; all other kinds, 
40 per cent discount. 

Electrical Goods.—While there is not 
as much snap to the market as there 
was a year ago, business nevertheless 
is good. There seems to be some doubt 
in wholesale circles, however, regard- 
ing future business. It is said by cer’ 
tain of the trade that prices unques- 
tionably will have to be revised before 
long if public interest is to be stimu- 
lated, and that the manufacturers, in 
several instances, at least, evidently 
realize this fact, for there has been a 
noticeable increase in factory ship- 
ments of electrical goods since Nov. 1. 
Others contend, however, that increased 
shipments are but natural at this sea- 
son of the year. Glass percolator tops 
are scarce, and as one jobber puts it, 
“the demand for them naturally is 
large.” 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Irons, 
Hotpoint, 30 per cent discount; Domanco, 
$4.25 each; Sheldon, $4.55 each; Universal, 
No. 2021, $8 list; No. 901, $10; No. 9051, 
$9.50; No. 905, $8.50; discount, 25 and 10 
per cent. 

Heaters.—Hotpoint, 30 per cent discount; 
Universal, No. 9952; sunburst type, $12.50 
list; discount, 25 and 10 per cent. 

Percolators.—Coffee, Universal, No. 9166, 
$28.50 each; No. 9169, $31 each; discount, 25 
and 10 per cent; discontinued patterns, 
$18.50 each list and higher. 

Toasters.—Universal, No. 946, $8.50 list; 
No. 945, $9.75 list each; discount, 25 and 10 
per cent. 

Grills —Universal, No. 984, $15 list each; 
No. 982, $12.50; discount 25 and 10 per cent. 

Heat Pads.—Universal, No. 9940, $13.50 
list each; discount, 25 and 10 per cent. 

Curling !rons.—Universal, with comb, No. 
92011, $8 list each; discount, 25 and 10 per 
cent. 

Ranges.—Two-burner, with grill and 
oven, No. 9688, $38.50 each; discount, 25 
and 10 per cent. 


Felt Paper.—There has been an 
abrupt drop in the market for felt tar- 
red papers, the average quotation to- 
day being $87 a ton, as compared with 
better than $100, a short time ago. 
Some of the local jobbing houses have 
a fairly large supply on hand on which 
a serious book value loss will have to 
be taken. 

Fencing.—One of the leading produc- 
ers of ornamental fencing fabric has 
advanced prices approximately 10 per 
cent. The big demand for this product 
comes in the spring and retail hardware 
dealers as a rule are not much inter- 
ested in the market at the moment. The 
notice of the advance, therefore, is giv- 
en here more as a matter of record. 

Hack Saws.—One of the New Eng- 
land manufacturers of hack saws has 
arranged to have men fly from Maine 
to Florida for the purpose of advertis- 
ing his product, it being the intention 





of the flyers to stop off at various 
points along the route. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Hack 
Saws, one gross or more, 25 per cent dis- 
count. 

Hammers.—One important producer 
of hammers has notified the hardware 
trade that prices will be reduced from 
20 to 25 per cent within the near future. 
Some of the jobbers anticipated this 
decline by marking down their quota- 
tions about 15 per cent. Another large 
hammer manufacturing interest inti- 
mates that it will shortly put prices 
down to the January, 1919, basis. It is 
evident that a slump in this class of 
hardware, at least, is in the making. 

Hose.—The Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass., has is- 
sued a new price list, which shows a de- 
cline of about 1c. per ft. in cotton and 
rubber hose. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cotton 
hose, 50 ft. lengths, Meritt, 5g-in., 13c. 
Rubber hose, 50-ft. lengths, Commercial, 
5¢-in., 10%c.; Leader, %-in., lle.; 5-in., 
12c.; Olympic (wire wound), %-in., 13%c.; 
Good Luck, %%-in., 14c.; Milo, 5-in., 17c.; 
Bull Dog, %-in., 18c. per ft. In 25-ft. 
lengths add Yc. per ft. 


Iron and Steel.—Holes in stocks of 
certain kinds of iron and steel are still 
visible, but generally speaking the job- 
bing trade has all the stock they want 
and more too. At least that is the man- 
ner in which they express themselves. 


lron.—Refined, except as below, $5 100 Ib. 
base; % and 9/16-in. round and square, 
2%-in. round and square, $5.90; 7/16-in. 
round and square and smaller, $7.50; over 
6-in. wide, $7. Best refined, $7; same 
extras over base for small sizes as refined. 
Wayne, $9.50. Band iron, $8; hoop, $9; 
Norway, $20. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, except as below, 
$5 per 100 lb. base; %-in. to 9/16-in. round 
and square, $5.50; 5/16-in. and smaller, 
$7.50; flats, $6; concrete bars, plain, $5, 
twisted, $5.25; angles, channels and beams, 
$4.50; tire steel, $6 to $6.50; open-hearth 
spring steel, $10; crucible spring steel, $15; 
bands, $8; hoops, $9; cold rolled steel, $8 
to $10; toe caulk steel, $7.50. 


Lead.—Following another reduction 
in the price of pig lead from 7c. to 6'4¢., 
a new low record for this movement, by 
the American Smelting & Refining Co., 
announcement is made that the price of 
sheet lead is cut 4c. per lb. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sheet 
lead, 14%4c. per lb. base. - 


Nails.—The wire nail situation does 
not appear to improve. To be sure the 
local jobbers, by paying extra express 
charges, occasionally secure a car of 
stock, which is measured out to the re- 
tail trade in small lots in the hope of 
keeping the trade at least partly satis- 
fied. That sort of thing has been going 
on for months and there is every in- 
dication it will continue. Even should 
the mills suddenly find themselves in a 
position to materially increase ship- 


ments it would take them weeks to fill © 


up the hole in this section of the coun- 
try. The cut nail supply situation also 
is unsatisfactory, although it is a little 
better than the wire. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, per keg, $4.75 base; coated wire nails, 
$5 per standard 100-lb. keg base; cut nails, 
$8.25 per keg base; galvanized nails, $12 
per keg base. 


Pliers.—High-grade pliers are becom- 
ing more plentiful now that the demand 
for them has let up. There almost al- 
ways is a call for such stock to be sure, 
but to-day it is not even suggestive of 
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the demand experienced three, four or 
five months ago. 


Kraeuter Goods.—Combination pliers, 5% 
in., $12.20 per doz.; 6 in., $14.45; 8 in., 
$17.50; 10 in., $21.30. Side cutting pliers, 
4 in., $17.50 per doz.; 5 in., $18.50; 6% in., 
$20.15; 7 in., $23.80; 8 in., $26.45. Button’s 
pliers, 6% in., $12.10 per doz.; 8 in., $15.30; 
10 in., $18.50. Common flat nose and com- 
mon round nose pliers, 4 in., $11.10 per 
doz.; 4% in., $11.60; 5 in., $12.20; in., 
$12.80; 6 in., $14.05. Milliners’ pliers, 4% 
in., $17.20 per doz. Electricians’ pliers, 6 
in., $25.55 per doz. Diagonal pliers, 5 in., 
$22.60; 5% in., $24.30; 6 in., $26.55. 
Rivets.—A year ago it was absolute- 
ly impossible to get rivets. To-day it 
is a very different story, the accumula- 
tion of stocks being larger than it has 


been before in considerably more than 


5% 


a year. All sizes are available. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rivets, 
iron, small, 20 per cent discount; struc- 
tural, full keg, $6.70 to $6.85 per 100-lb. 
base. 

Robes.—Jobbers report moderate 


sales of automobile and carriage robes, 
the improvement in this respect evi- 
dently being due to a return of more 
seasonable weather and possibly the 
football season. The buying, however, 
is in small quantities. Prices hold 
steady and unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Automo- 
bile cloth, gray and black, 56 x 64 in., $2.75 
each; 60 x 80 in., $3 each; better grades in 
a larger variety of colors, 60 x 70 in., $3.65 
each; piece plush, 54 x 72 in., $7.50 each. 
Chase robes, in colors, 54 x 72 in., Sanford, 


$10.50 each; St. Louis, $13 each; Omaha, 
po i Newton, $15 each; Exeter, $16.50 
each. 


Rope.—The leading manufacturers of 
rope have reduced prices and jobbers 
here have reduced theirs accordingly 
2c. per Ib. It is interesting to note that 
the Plymouth Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
Mass., is offering its employees 25,000 
shares of stock, par $10, to be known 
as employees’ special stock, at $20 a 
share, the stock being entitled, pro- 
portionately, to the same dividends and 
disbursements as the company’s $100 
par value stock. The company antici- 
pates producing 73,000,000 pounds of 
binder twine this year, a very large per- 
centage of the company’s equipment 


being engaged in its manufacture. The 
demand for rope is quiet. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Manila 


rope, 28c. per lb. base; sisal rope, 19c. per 
lb. base. 


Sash Cords.—Because of the recent 
slump in the raw cotton market, the 
leading manufacturers of cotton sash 
cord have been able to reduce prices, 
and jobbers also have revised their 
quotations. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Braided 
cotton sash cord, 77c. per lb. base. 


Shoe Findings.—The drop in leather 
prices announced some time ago failed 
to stimulate buying from the shoe 
manufacturers. As a result the market 
within the past month or so has de- 
veloped fresh weakness, and this fact 
has been reflected in quotations on taps 
and strips, even in the face of a short- 
age of desirable grades and a continued 
good demand from the retail hardware 
trade. The large shoe finding houses 
say that their hardware trade has been 
more normal than naturally could be 
expected under existing market condi- 
tions. The demand for rubber heels 
and soles has experienced a pronounced 
slump recently. Prices on this class of 
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stock, however, did not go up a great 
deal during the war, and as a result, 
the manufacturers have not as yet felt 
they are called upon to reduce quota- 
tions even if business is quiet. 

Taps.—Men’s light, $1.25 to $1.50 per 
doz.; medium light, $2 to $2.25; medium 
heavy, $2.25 to $2.50; heavy, $2.60 to $2.90. 
Women’s light, $1.10 to $1.35 per doz.; 
medium heavy, $1.40 to $1.60. Boys’ 
medium, $1.65 to $2 per doz.; heavy, $2.15 
to $2.30. 

Strips.—Hemlock, clean, 45c. to 55c. per 
lb.; branded, 35c. to 45c.; oak, heavy, me- 
dium and light, No. 1, 60c. to 70c.; No. 2, 
45c. to 55c. 

Sleds.—Several car lots of sleds have 
been received by jobbers since last re- 
ports and these have been reshipped 
immediately. At the moment there is 
every indication that all jobbers’ orders 
will be filled well before the holiday sea- 
son public buying movement starts in, 
but the manufacturers have not taken 
down the bars in regard to reorders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flexible 
Fliers, No. 1, $2.84 each; No. 2, $3.34; No. 3, 
$4.34; No. 4, $4.67; No. 5, $6.34; Racer, 
$4.50; Junior Racer, $3.67. The discount 


from jobbers’ stocks is 40 per cent on the 
Paris line. 


Toys—The market for toys has 
grown quiet of late. This condition of 
trade is due to the fact that all orders 
placed by the usually early buyers have 
been filled by the jobbers. It is a little 
early for the usually late buyers to 
start stocking up for Christmas. Only 
a short time ago it was felt that those 
retail hardware dealers, who had not 
covered on their Christmas toy require- 
ments, will find it difficult, later in the 
season, to secure stock. They do not 
appear to be in any hurry to purchase, 
however. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Erectors, 
No. 1, $1.34 each; No. 2, $2.45c.; No. 3, 
$3.67; No. 6, $7; No. 7, $10; amateur wire- 
less sets, No. 4004, $5.25; No. 4005, $10.50; 
soldering outfits, $1 each; better outfits, $2; 
designer and toy maker, No. 8001, $1 each; 
No. 8002, $1.67. 

Motors.—No. P52 (two terminal batter- 
ies), $1.05 each; No. P54 (reverse motor), 
$3.10; No. P58 (four terminal batteries), 
$1.58; No. P60C (transformer), $5.25. 

Tool Chests,—No. 705, $2.45 each; No. 710, 
$3.50; No. 715,’ $5.25. The other numbers 
range in price from $7 to $35 each. 


Vises.— Marketwise, little of interest 
has transpired in that for vises. It is 
interesting to note, however, that, ac- 
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cording to common talk, one of the lead- 
ing New England manufacturers of 
vises and small tools is about to dis- 
continue the production of the latter 
and devote its entire attention to vises. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Solid 
box vises, to dealers, net list; Columbia, 10 
per cent discount. 

Washers.—The local jobbing houses 
are well stocked with all kinds of wash- 
ers, for which there apparently is a de- 
creasing call, which fact has started 
many to wondering if a revision in 
prices is not in order. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut 
washers, %%-in. and smaller, 6c. per Ib.; 
larger, 5c. per lb.; cut washers, 200-Ib.. 
kegs, list; malleable washers, 12c. per Ib. 

Wheel Toys.—During the past ten 
days or so there has been a noticeable 
letup in the movement of wheel toys 
ip and out of local wholesale establish- 
ments. The market at the moment 
gives every indication that all require- 
ments have been filled, but jobbers are 
to be found who firmly believe that 
there will be another wave of retail 
hardware buying before the holiday 
trade sets in. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Kiddie 
Kars in less than gross lots; No. 1, $14 per 
doz.; No. 2, $20 per doz.; No. 3, $24 per 
doz.; No. 4, $28 per doz.; No. 5, $32 per 
doz.; trailers, $14 per doz. In gross lots or 
more, 10 per cent off list. 


Wrenches.—The call for the various 
kinds of wrenches offered here is com- 
paratively quiet. Of certain kinds there 
is a surplus stock in both retail and 
wholesale hardware hands, but general- 
ly speaking the trade is no better sup- 
plied than it normally is, consequently 
there is little uneasiness on this score. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Stillson 
and Trimo pipe wrenches and parts, new 
list, 40 and 10 per cent discount; Coes 
wrenches, large lots, 25 per cent discount; 
small lots, 10 per cent diseount; drop 
forged wrenches, 20 per cent discount; 
Westcott’s wrenches, net list; agricultural 
wrenches, 25 per cent discount. 

Screws.—The screw supply situation 
has improved very noticeably since Nov. 
1, hardware jobbers’ stocks for the first 
time in many months being practically 
nominal. There are, of course, some 
holes to be found in stocks, but the 
general situation is decidedly better 
from a buyers’ standpoint inasmuch as 
he now is able to get practically any- 
thing he wants. Manufacturers in 
quite a few instances have intimated 
that there may be a downward revision 
in prices on or before Jan. 1, which un- 
doubtedly accounts for the condition of 
the local market, it being generally re- 
ported as barely steady. Here and there 
in the wholesale market one finds that 
prices on coach screws have been re- 
duced about 10 per cent. 


We quote from jobbers’ lists: Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 67% per cent dis- 
count; flat head blued, 67% and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 65 per cent 
discount; flat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass, 574% per cent dis- 
count; flat head brass plated, 62% per cent 
discount; ground head nickeled, 55 per cent 
discount; flat head nickeled, 55 per cent dis- 
count; flat head galvanized, 52% per cent 
discount. 

Coach screws, 25 per cent discount; set 
screws, 10 per cent discount and 25 per cent 
discount; cap screws, square and hexagon, 
list, also 20 per cent discount; fillister, list 
plus 10 per cent discount; flat and round 
cap, list plus 25 per cent discount; iron 
machine screws, flat and round head, 40 
per cent discount; fillister, 30 per cent dis- 
count; flat and round head brass, 30 per 
cent discount; fllister, 25 per cent discount. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

Park Building, Pittsburgh, Nov. 22. 
, 4 HE reaction in business is extremely 

slow in reaching the trade in this 
district, and it is difficult to uncover 
either jobbers or retailers who are not 
busy. The explanation is not hard to 
find. The iron and steel industry, which 
is the backbone of industrial life in 
Pittsburgh, has had some contraction. 
How long this condition will continue, 
however, is uncertain for it is probable 
that before the readjustment in the iron 
and steel industry runs its course there 
may be considerable idleness with the 
attendant curtailment of buying power. 
Hardware dealers, therefore, though 
quite cheerful about present conditions, 
are keeping their eyes open toward the 
future and are not letting the fact that 
business is eminently satisfactory to- 
day lead them astray in the matter of 
their future requirements. Pittsburgh, 
instead of being first to feel the full 
weight of the price readjustments 
which have been creeping over the coun- 
try, as might be expected in view of 
the fact that iron and steel are com- 
monly supposed to be the barometer 
commodities of general industry, is the 
last to feel the recession in business 
and prices. 

A matter that is getting considerable 
attention in both retail and jobbing 
circles here is the increasing number of 
German-made articles. There seems to 
be a disposition among American manu- 
facturers of hardware to regard the 
vossibility of German competition as 
too remote to get any serious attention 
at the present time. In this connec- 
tion, it might be stated that the trade 
here in the past few weeks has had 
numerous visits from representatives 
of New York importers, and it is rather 
amazing the number and the quality of 
the articles of German origin that now 
are being offered. In the past week, 
jobbers here have been offered hair- 
cutters of superb finish and workman- 
ship at very reasonable prices com- 
pared with those named by American 
manufacturers, and one New York im- 
porter now is offering 20 different pat- 
terns of German-made pocket knives, 
these, too, at attractive figures. 

As noted in HARDWARE AGE of Nov. 
18, German-made machines and halter 
chains are available and aluminum 
spoons and other aluminum articles are 
being offered in ever increasing amounts. 
In connection with aluminum ware it 
might be stated that German prices, 
after paying freight across the seas 
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and import duties, are no higher than 
the actual producing costs of American 
manufacturers. 

In this district the trade is inclined 
to fight shy of making purchases of the 
German products, not only for senti- 
mental reasons, but because so many of 
the importing houses have recently 
come into existence and are unknown to 
them. In the event that the shipment 
was not up to the quality and finish of 
the sample there might be difficulties in 
recovering against the deception. 

So little was said during the Presi- 
dential campaign relative to a tariff 
that would protect American industry 
from the ruinous competition from 
Europe because of low labor costs, that 
the matter has rather slipped out of the 
public mind. It is getting more atten- 
tion, however, now that the recovery of 
European industries actually appears 
to have made some headway. Oppo- 
sition to a tariff in the next year or 
two, however, may be expected to have 
some support from banking circles. 

Price changes in the past week have 
not been quite as numerous as they 
were previously, but in practically all 
cases they were toward lower levels. 

Aluminum Ware.—There has been no 
change in manufacturers prices despite 
the fact that competition from Ger- 
many slowly but steadily is increasing. 
Prices named by importers on German 
products are said to be exceedingly 
low and American manufacturers claim 
that their costs are as high as the prices 
named on German goods after the pay- 
ment of ocean freight and import duties. 
Distributers in this district are getting 
slightly better deliveries on orders than 
recently but still complain that their 
stocks are below normal. 

Automobile Accessories.—The feature 
in this class of goods is an active and 
insistent demand for anti-skid chain, 
the result of the appearance of wintry 
weather. Great difficulty is experienced 
in supplying the demand as makers 
have been weeks behind their orders 
and because of their inability to secure 
sufficient supplies of drawn wire have 
made little or no progress in catching 
up with their obligations. Practically 
all makers of tires are swinging into 
line in the price reduction announced 
- the U. S. Rubber Co., effective Nov. 


‘Rera-~The market still is showing 
an easier tendency due to the slowing 
down in the demand and increasing mill 
shipments. Jobbers’ stocks though still 
slightly below normal are materially 
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better than they were a few weeks ago, 
and buyers now have little trouble in 
covering their requirements. The fact 
that all restrictions as to the use of 
tight bottom gondola cars have been 
removed, is likely to mean still further 
increases in mill deliveries. 


We quote from warehouses, steel bars 
3.10c. to 4.15c. per lb. for the base sizes, 
with the usual mill differentials for other 


sizes; iron bars, 5c. to 6c. per lb., base. 

Belting.—The Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Co. and other makers of leather belting 
have announced a reduction of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent, effective Nov. 18. 
This cut reflects the sharp decline that 
has occurred in leather prices, and prob- 
ably means a heavy loss to manufac- 
turers as warehouse stocks are ex- 
tremely heavy. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Expecta- 
tions of lower prices are so general 
that there has been a marked tapering 
in the demand and the fact that manu- 
facturers have had rather heavy can- 
cellations, particularly of high priced 
contracts, that it is much easier to 
secure supplies now than it was a short 
time ago. Makers are offering com- 
paratively prompt deliveries of large 
bolts, and on small bolts some of them 
are in a position to make shipments 
against new orders as promptly as four 
weeks. Some jobbers who have only 
limited stocks are said to be cancelling 
unfilled orders and it is more or less 
common practice among them to cut 
off orders placed with several manu- 
facturers when one of the latter suc- 
ceeds in making a shipment. The situa- 
tion in rivets distinctly is easier and 
few complaints now are heard of a 
shortage of nuts. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rivets, 
¥%-in. and larger, keg lots, $6 to $6.25 base; 
small sizes, 25 to 30 per cent off list; car- 
riage bolts, 3% x 6 in. and smaller, 20 to 25 
per cent off list; larger and longer, 7% to 10 
per cent off list; machine bolts, % x 4 in. 
and smaller, 25 to 30 per cent off list; larger 
and longer, 15 to 20 per cent off list; stove 
Nos. 1, 2 and 8 heads, 10 per cent off list; 
tire bolts, Bay State, 45 per cent off list; 
Eagle, 25 to 30 per cent off list; plow bolts, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 10 per cent off list; 
other style heads, list; track bolts, 9.25c. 
base; lag screws, 35 to 40 per cent off list: 
nuts, hot-pressed, list plus $2 to $3; cold 
punched, list plus $4 to $5; semi-finished, 
5g-in. and larger, 35 to 40 per cent off list: 
tne in. and under, 45 to 50 per Cent off 
ist. 


Copper Metalware.—Leading manu- 
facturers have announced a reduction 
of 7%, per cent in keeping with the de- 
cline in copper metal. 

Cotton Waste.—In view of the re- 
ductions which recently have taken place 
in articles of cotton, the trade here is 
awaiting with much interest the an- 
nouncement in regard to waste prices. 
So far no price changes have been made 
and producers generally are holding to 
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From Nov. 30 to Dec. 3, in St. Louis, the biggest 
exhibition and convention of automobile accessories 
men in the country will be held. The buyers of ac- 
cessories will be present and the manufacturers will 


held. 


have exhibits far in excess of any other show ever 
It is your chance to keep in touch with this 
branch of the Hardware Field that every good mer- 
chant features the year around. 
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contract quotations, and in some in- 
stances lc. per lb. above those levels. 

Furnaces and Stoves.—The appear- 
ance of cold weather has materially 
stimulated the demand for practically 
all kinds of heating apparatus. Com- 
bination ranges are being sought rather 
heavily also, but this is common chiefly 
to the Pittsburgh district because of 
the possibility of a shortage of natural 
gas this winter. It is reported in some 
quarters that stove and range manufac- 
turers are not specifying as freely as 
recently against their contracts for 
sheet steel, which would indicate some 
recession in the general demand. On 
the other hand, a Pittsburgh manufac- 
turer who recently attempted to in- 
crease production in keeping with his 
demands, was unable to secure metal 
working equipment either new or 
second-hand. 

Garden Hose.—Some manufacturers 
who a short time ago, after booking 
contracts, announced advances over the 
contract prices, have in the past week 
gone back to the contract quotations. 


Horseshoe Calks.—Snow has made 
the going rather hard in this district 
and this is reflected in a sharp increase 
in the demand for calks. 

Ice Creepers.—Increased demand for 
this article has grown sharply in the 
past few days owing to the appearance 
of the first snow of the winter, and the 
fact that the typography of this part 
of the country is very hilly. 


Paint.—It is expected that reductions 
running from 25c. to 50c. per gal. in 
prices of mixed paint will be made at 
an early date owing to the big decline 
which has taken place in practically all 
of the raw material. 

Roofing Material.— Another reduction, 
this time of 15 per cent, has just been 
announced in all kinds of rubber roofing 
material. 

Sheets.—The price tendency still is 
in a downward direction, for while the 
demand upon jobbers continues fairly 
heavy all of them are getting compara- 
tively good shipments from the mills, 
and in the endeavor to prevent burden- 
some accumulations they are passing 
along to the smaller users part of the 
advantage of lower mill quotations. 


We quote from warehouse: One pass 
cold-rolled black sheets, 7.50c. to 7.60c. per 
lb. base, Pittsburgh; galvanized, 9c. to 
9.10c. base; blue annealed, 6c. to 6.25c. 
base: 21%4-in. corrugated galvanized sheets, 
standard gage, 7.25c. to 7.50c. per square. 


Sleds.—Demands are heavy as winter 
approaches and much difficulty is ex- 
perienced in meeting them because of 
slow shipments by manufacturers. 

Tin Plate—Prices are gradually 


The manufacturers of accessories 
will be there and you should be there with them. 
Hardware men from all over the country will be 

= present in St. Louis at the Big Convention of the 
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on Dee. 3. 
your best line. 
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working lower under the influence of 
better supplies, increased competition 
for business and greater ease with 
which consumers may now cover their 
requirements. The market on standard 
coke tin plate is off about 50c. per box 
from the recent level. No change is 
noted in roofing ternes for the reason 
that this class of material did not ad- 
vance much and there is not much room 
for a decline. 

We quote from warehouse: Standard coke 


tin plate, $10 to $10.50 per base box; roof- 
ing ternes, 20 x 28 in., 40-lb., i.e., $28 to 
$28.50. 


Wire Products.—It is impossible to 
record any lower prices, for while pre- 


Automobile Accessories 
Hardware Association. 
It is your chance to look over stock for 
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~The Men Who Sell Accessories 


Branch of the National 
It starts Nov. 30 and ends 
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mium business has largely disappeared 
the spread between the mill prices of 
the leading interests and the _ inde- 
pendent manufacturers still is main- 
tained, and it is a well established fact 
that the trade in this district, despite 
the close proximity to the mills, is not 
getting excessive supplies. Nails still 
are hard to obtain and some jobbers 
here assert that several weeks have 
elapsed since their last shipment. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, $4 to $6 base per keg; annealed wire, 


base sizes, $4 to $4.50 per 100 lb.; galvan- 
ized wire, $4.70 to $4.95; galvanized barbed 
wire, $4.90 to $5.10; wire brads, 50 to 6635 
per cent off list; woven wire fencing, out of 


stock, 50 per cent off list. 


CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Mercantile Library Building, 
Cincinnati, Nov. 20, 1920. 

ONDITIONS in the hardware trade 

are generally satisfactory, accord- 
ing to reports of jobbers and retailers. 
While there is a tendency on the part 
of dealers to buy more conservatively, 
jobbers report that business so far this 
month is fully up to any similar period 
this year, and that if the same ratio is 
retained during the remainder of the 
month, November will be one of the 
best months of the year. Both jobbers 
and retailers express themselves very 
confidently as to the future of the 
trade, and are backing this up by order- 
ing their supplies well ahead. 

The first snow storm of the season 
this week created an unusual demand 
for winter goods, and such items as 
snow shovels, side walk scrapers, weed 
chains, radiator covers and anti-freeze 
solutions have been practically all dis- 
posed of, with the result that jobbers 
are now endeavoring to place further 
orders to take care of future business. 
The hunting season, which opened on 
Monday last, also created a big demand 
for hunting outfits, and some dealers 
report their stocks almost completely 
cleaned out. 

Rumors are current of lower prices 
on a large number of articles, but on 
investigation these are found to be 
nothing but rumors. However, there 
have been a number of declines regis- 
tered during the past fortnight. Gaso- 
line torches have been reduced approxi- 
mately 25 per cent; one line of refrig- 
erators is down 10 per cent; wringer 
rolls are off 10 per cent; Diamond and 
Goodyear tires have been reduced ap- 
proximately 15 per cent, and high speed 
drills have been marked down 10 per 
cent. Prices on plate glass have alsu 
been reduced by some jobbers 5 per 


cent. On the other side of the picture 
there are rumors that the price of one 
well known make of axes will be in- 
creased shortly, and that the leading 
interest will advance the base price of 
nails 25c. per keg. 

Ammunition.—The opening of the 
hunting season throughout the State 
last Monday created a big demand for 
ammunition, and many dealers’ stocks 
have been completely cleaned out. 
There was also a big demand for shot 
guns and rifles, and sales have been 
excellent. 

Automobile Accessories.—The first 
snow of the season this week created 
an immense demand for winter motor- 
ing necessities, and stocks of tire 
chains, engine and radiator covers have 
practically been cleaned out. There has 
also been a strong demand for anti- 
freezing solutions. Diamond and Good- 
year tires have been reduced in price 
approximately 124 to 15 per cent since 
last report, and it is reported that other 
makes of tires will follow suit. It is 
reported that a well known line of 
bumpers will be advanced about 10 per 
cent shortly, but nothing official has 
been received. Several large manufac- 
turers have circularized the trade guar- 
anteeing prices against decline till July 
1, 1921. It is expected that these an- 
nouncements will have a good effect in 
quieting the fears of dealers as to lower 
prices, and that they will thus be able 
to keep their stocks up to normal pro- 
portions without the uncertainty of 
lower prices being quoted hanging over 
them. 

Axes.—The demand for axes con- 
tinues heavy, and stocks are getting 
low. Reports are current that at least 
one manufacturer of axes will revise 
his prices upward shortly, the increase 
amounting to approximately 10 per 
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cent. Jobbers have not changed any of 
their prices recently, and quote: 

3% to 4% lb., single bitted, handled axes 
at $22.75 per doz. 

Bale Ties.—Some sales of bale ties 
are still being made. Jobbers’ stocks 
are in good shape to take care of de- 
mands made upon them. 


Blow Torches.—Since last report 
gasoline blow torches have been reduced 
approximately 25 per cent by some 
manufacturers, and this reduction has 
been put into effect by local jobbers. 
Other declines in brass goods are ex- 
pected. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Larger sized bolts 
and nuts are in good supply, but the 
smaller sizes are still very scarce. One 
jobber reports having received a ship- 
ment during the week, and was advised 
that he need not expect another for 
probably three months. Stove bolts are 
scarce. Prices have not changed during 
the fortnight passed, and jobbers con- 
tinue to quote, based on mill contracts 
for third quarter of this year: 


Machine bolts, all sizes, 5 per cent off 
list; carriage bolts, 5 off; stove bolts, 50 
and 10 off; semi-finished nuts, larger sizes, 
30 and 10 off; smaller sizes, 35 and 10 off. 


Builders’ Hardware.—This line con- 
tinues dull. However, the future is 
looked forward to with keen anticipa- 
tion, as according to reports, millions 
of dollars worth of construction work 
is being held up pending more stable 
conditions in both the material and 
labor markets. 


Coal Hods.—The colder weather has 
created a big demand for coal hods. 
Sales have been very good and bid fan 
to continue so. Stocks are in fairly 
good shape. No price changes are re- 
ported. 

Jobbers quote: Japanned open hods, 17- 
in., $5.50 per doz.; 18-in., $6.25 per doz.; 
Japanned funnel hods, 17-in., $7.00 per 
doz.; galvanized open hods, 17-in., $8.50 
per doz.; 18-in., $9.25 per doz.; galvanized 
funnel hods, 17-in., $10.40 per doz.; 18-in., 
$11.40 per doz. 

Drills—Manufacturers have reduced 
their prices on high speed drills 10 per 
cent, and this reduction has also been 
put into effect by local jobbers. The 
demand is fair, and stocks are in good 
shape. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
While the roofing business is falling off 
to some extent, sheet metal contractors 
are still pretty busy. Deliveries con- 
tinue to improve, and some jobbers 
have been able to accumulate a small 
stock. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote: 28-ga., 5-in. lap joint, 
single bead, eaves trough, $9.50 per 100 ft.; 
28-ga., 3-in., corrugated conductor pipe, 
$9.50 per 100 ft.; 3-in., corrugated conductor 
elbows, $2.16 per doz. 

Furnace Scoops.—There is a great 
scarcity of furnace scoops, and jobbers 
are having difficulty in placing orders 
to take care of the demand. Dealers 
report sales of this item very good. 
Prices are unchanged, jobbers quoting: 


Standard hollow back furnace scoops, 
$12.50 per doz.; riveted furnace scoops, $11 
per doz. 


Galvanized Ware.—No changes are 
reported in prices on galvanized ware. 
There is a fair demand for goods of all 
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kinds, and manufacturers are now bet- 
ter able to supply jobbers, with the 
result that stocks are in fairly good 
shape. Steel sheets in the lighter gages 
are still scarce, however. 


Galvanized steel sheets, 
10-qt., 


Jobbers quote: 
9c. lb.; galvanized pails, 
doz.; 12-qt., $4.90 per doz.; 14-qt., 
per doz.; 16-qt., $6.65 per doz. Galvanized 
wash tubs, No. 0, $10.25 per doz.; No. 1, 
$12.50 per doz.; No. 2, $14.25 per doz.; No. 
8, $16.50 per doz. 

Glass.—Window glass factories oper- 
ating in the State of Ohio, and from 
which most of the supply for this sec- 
tion of the country is drawn, have been 
closed down for the past few weeks on 
account of a shortage of gas, and it is 
problematical when they will be able 
to resume. This has ent:rely cut off 
shipments, and as @ result stocks are 
running low again. The demand for 
window glass has slackened up some- 
what of late, but it looks now as 
though there will be another serious 
shortage when spring rolls around. The 
supply of plate glass has greatly im- 
proved, and stocks are in good shape. 
Local jobbers have reduced their prices 
on plate glass five per cent since last 
report. The general opinion. is that 
prices on window glass will not be lower 
for several years to come. 


Game Traps.—A big business has 
been done in game traps this fall, and 
jobbers’ stocks have been cleaned out. 
Further shipments are now on the way, 
and back orders now on file will take 
care of these without difficulty. No 
price changes are reported. 


Ice Creepers.—With anything like a 
regular winter there will not be enough 
ice creepers to go around, according to 
some jobbers, who say it is almost im- 
possible to have manufacturers book 
orders for early delivery. Local deal- 
ers have not as yet bought heavily, but 
the colder weather has created interest 
in this item and good orders are ex- 
pected to follow. 


Lanterns.—The demand for lanterns 
is still very good, with stocks in a badly 
broken condition. Shortage of tin dur- 
ing the manufacturing season is the 
explanation advanced by manufacturers 
for the present shortage. Shipments 
on the way are expected to relieve the 
situation to some extent. No price 
changes have been made recently, and 
jobbers still quote: 

Wizard, Blizzard and Buckeye Dash, 
$14.25 per doz.; Monarch, $9.00 per doz.; 
Eureka Driving, $19.00 per doz. 

Nails.—There are plenty of nails 
available from independent mills, ac- 
cording to local jobbers, at prices con- 
siderably higher than those quoted by 
the American Steel and Wire Co. A 
local jobber offered to take a large ton- 
nage of nails if the independent mill 
would accept the $3.25 price asked by 
the American Co., but the mill in- 
formed him that to sell nails at that 
price would mean a loss on every keg, 
and they did not feel that they could 
entertain a proposition of this kind. 
The demand for nails is not so insistent 
as it has been recently, but the scarcity 
continues. It is rumored that the lead- 
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ing ‘interest will shortly announce an 
increase of 25c. a keg in its selling price 

Jobbers quote wire nails, when received 
from the American Steel & Wire Co., at 
$4.50 per keg base, and from independent 
companies, from $5.25 to $6.50 per keg base. 

Paints and Oils.—According to some 
jobbers the demand for paints has 
slackened off somewhat, and in fact, 
this line is dull comparatively speaking. 
Dealers, however, continue to report 
the demand as good. Further drops 
have taken place in the price of linseed 
oil and turpentine on the local market, 
this amounting to 5c. and 10c. per gal- 
lon respectively. White and red lead 
remain firm at the recent levels. 

Jobbers quote: Linseed oil, in single 
barrels, $1.15 per gallon; turpentine, in sin- 
gle barrels, $1.35 per gallon: white and red 
lead, in 12% lb. kegs, 16c. 1b., with lots of 
500 Ibs.. or more taking a discount of 10 
per cent. 

Refrigerators.—One manufacturer of 
refrigerators has reduced his price for 
spring delivery approximately 10 per 
cent. 

Sleds.—Sales are reported good, par- 
ticularly by out of town dealers. The 
snow fall of this week created the 
natural desire in the hearts of the chil- 
dren for coasting, and the fact that 
there was very little snow last year, 
more or less whetted their appetites, so 
to speak, and they hailed the “beauti- 
ful” with the greatest joy. Dealers’ 
stocks are in fair shape, but jobbers 
report it will take them all their time 
to supply the complete wants of all 
their customers. 


Shovels.—The decline in shovels, an- 
ticipated in last report, amounted to $2 
per doz. Jobbers report a scarcity of 
full-polished shovels. 


Snow Shovels and Sidewalk Scrapers. 
—The snow this week created a heavy 
demand for snow shovels and sidewalk 
scrapers. Dealers’ stocks were soon ex- 
hausted, and calls made on the stocks 
of local jobbers cleaned them out before 
one day had passed. Additional ship- 
ments are expected to relieve the situa- 
tion. 

Jobbers quote, when in stock: Two 
riveted steel snow shovels, 14 x 11% in. 
blade, $8 per doz.; galvanized, 2114 x 16 in. 
blade, reinforced back, straight handle, $16 
per doz. 

Stove Board and Stove Pipe.—There 
is a big demand for both items. Stove 
pipe is getting scarce, but the supply 
of stove boards is fairly good. Prices 
show no change over those last re- 
ported, and jobbers still quote: 

Wood lined crystal stove boards, 24 x 24 
in., $13.60 per doz.; 26 x 26 in., $16.05 per 
doz.: 28 x 28 in., $18.95 per doz.:; 30x30 in., 
$21.30 per doz.; 33 x 33 in., $25.50 per doz.; 
36 x 36 in., $30.50 per doz. 

Stove pipe: $3.70 per doz. lengths; 5-in., 
$4.20 per doz. lengths; 6-in., $4.85 per doz. 
lengths. : 

Stoves.—The demand for stoves and 
heaters continues heavy. A rumor was 
current that lower prices would soon be 
in effect on stoves, but apparently there 
is nothing to justify this, as manufac- 
turers contend that present costs of 
manufacturing are the highest in the 
history of the trade, and until they are 
reduced it will be practically impossible 
to reduce prices on their products. 
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Wringer Rolls—In connection with 
the recent reduction in the price of 
wringers, a reduction of approximately 
10 per cent has been made in prices on 
wringer rolls by the same manufac- 
turer. 


Wire Goods.—The demand has slack- 
ened off considerably for wire goods 
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of all kinds. Jobbers report that ship- 
ments due last summer are now 
coming through, and the prospects are 
that they will be able to take care of 
the trade very nicely. Some reductions 
in the price of wire fence have been 
made, and these will be handed on to 
dealers when they come into the market 
for their spring needs. 


TWIN CITIES 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL, 
909 Hennepin Avenue, 
Minneapolis, November 16, 1920. 
—— in general can be termed 
only as fair. This is in line with 
the general let up in business all over 
the country. 

Jobbers report that their business 
has been good considering conditions, 
and that they are ahead of last year at 
this time. 


Practically no declines have been 
made in what is generally termed 
staple hardware. 

The biggest decline was in gasoline 
blow torches, which have declined 25 
per cent to take effect January 1. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Business in 
this line remains very dull. Practically 
no new building work is being started. 
The opinion seems to be, however, that 
there will be an improvement in this 
situation after the first of the year. 

Axes.—Sales are very active as it is 
the heighth of the season for this terri- 
tory. No price changes have been 
made. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
bit, base weights, $16.50 per doz.; 
bit, base weights, $21.50 per doz. 


Ash Sifters.—Sales on this item are 
fair but not as good as last season. 


Single 
double 


Stocks in good condition. No price 
changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Wood square, $4.50 doz.; metallic round, 


$4.75 doz.; wood barrel, $15 doz. 

Bale Ties.—Stocks are in fair condi- 
tion and sales are about normal. The 
regular jobbing quotation has not been 
changed, but one of the local jobbers 
has made a reduction in price on ties 
to be delivered on arrival of car. This 
price will not be reported until put into 
general use. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
Fifty per cent from standard lists. 


Bolts.—Stocks of bolts show some 
gradual improvement, although it is 
still impossible to obtain many of the 


stocks: 


smaller and most popular sizes. No 
price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small carriage bolts, 10 per cent; large 
earriage bolts, 5 per cent; small machine 
bolts, 20 per cent; large machine bolts, 10 
per cent; stove bolts, 50-5 per cent; lag 
screws, 30 per cent; plow bolts, 20 per 
cent. 


Coal Hods.—Sales have not been as 
active as they should be at this time 
of the year. Jobbers’ stocks are in 
good condition. No price changes re- 
ported. 


We quote from local jobbers: stocks: 
Japanned 17-in. open, $5.20 doz.; japanned 
18-in. open, $5.50 doz.; japanned funnel 17- 
in., $6.55 doz.; japanned funnel, 18-in., $7.20 
doz.; galwanized open, 17-in., $8 doz.; gal- 





vanized open 18-in., $8.75 doz.; galvanized 
funnel 17-in., $9.90 doz.; galvanized funnel 
18-in., $11.70 doz. 


Eaves Troughs, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Sales are light as is to be ex- 
pected at this time, which is “between 
seasons” for this line. Stocks are in 


fair shape. No price changes re- 
ported. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Eaves trough, 28-ga., 5-in. lap joint, single 
bead, $9.50 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 28 
ga., corrugated, 3-in., $9 per 100 ft.; elbows, 
3-in. corrugated, $2.16 per doz. 

Elbows.—Sales have been very good. 
The shortage apparent early in the sea- 
son seems to have been overcome. 
Stocks are now in good shape. No 
price changes. 


We quote from local 
Common iron corrugated, 6-in., $2 doz.; 
adjustable charcoal iron, 6-in., $2.70 doz. 


Files.—Sales are fairly active but is 
of course affected by the general slow- 
ing up in all lines. Jobbers’ stocks are 
in good condition. No price changes 


jobbers stocks: 


reported. 
We quote from local jobbers stocks: 
Nicholson files, 45-5 per cent; Riverside 


and Arcade brands, 50-10 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—Jobbers report 
demand dropping off. Some jobbers 
have a large stock and are anxious to 
reduce same. Consequently, while no 
general change has been made it should 
be possible to get items in this line 
for about 10 per cent less than regular- 
ly quoted. Prices shown herewith: 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $12.90 
doz.; standard No. 2, $14.50 per doz.; stand- 
ard No. 3, $16.90. Heavy No. 1 galvanized 
tubs, $25 per doz.; heavy No. 2, $26.50 per 
doz.; heavy No. 3, $28 per doz.; standard 
10-qt. galvanized pails, $4.50 per doz.; 
standard 12-qt., $4.95 per doz.; standard 
14-qt., $5.60 per doz.; standard 16-qt. stock, 
$8.50 per doz.; standard 18-qt. stock, $9.80 
per doz. 


Glass and Putty.—Sales of both of 
these items has been very active. Job- 
bers’ stocks are sufficient to meet the 
demand. While a report to the effect 
that there has been a heavy decline in 
plate glass is out, there has been no 
decline in ordinary window glass. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
76 per cent and 78 per cent from standard 
lists. Putty, 5%c. per Ib. 

Lanterns.—Sales have been fairly ac- 
tive, although not as heavy as custom- 
ary at this season of the year. Job- 
bers’ stocks are now in good condition. 
Prices remain same as last reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Tubular long globe or short globe, $13 per 
doz.; tubular dash, $17.60 per doz.; Dietz 


Cold Blast No. 2, $14.25 per doz. 
Nails.—The situation as to nails re- 
mains practically ‘the same, with the 
exception that there is now a fairly 
good supply of coated nails 6d and 
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larger. Popular sizes of common nails 
are just as scarce and hard to get as 
ever. No price changes reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard wire nails, $4.85 keg base; coated 
nails, $5.50. 


Paper.—The demand for paper is 
light so that supply has caught up with 
demand. There has been a decline on 
tarred felt. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Barrett’s No. 2 tarred felt, $4.55 per ewt.; 
Barrett’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $2.49 
per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.68 per roll. No. 20 
Red Rosin, $1.30 per roll; No. 25 Red Rosin, 
a per roll; No. 30, Red Rosin, $1.95 per 


Registers.—Sales on this item have 
not been as active as might have been 
expected. Prices show no change. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
20 per cent from standard lists. 


Rope.—Sales remain about on a par 
with previous months. Stocks are in 
good condition, and price remains firm 
as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Columbian manilla rope at 29c. lb. base; 
Columbian sisal at 20c. lb. base. 


Sandpaper.—Sales are on a par with 
other goods. Jobbers’ stocks are in ex- 
cellent shape. Prices remain firm as 
last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade, No. 1, per ream, $7.20; second 
grade, No. 1, per ream, $6.50. 


Screws.—This is one item on which 
there is a shortage that is still serious. 
Factories are many months behind. 
They advise, however, that factory con- 
ditions are improving and they expect 
to be able to make better shipments. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat-head bright screws, 70 per cent; round- 
head blued screws, 65 per cent; flat-head 
japanned screws, 60 per cent; flat-head 
brass screws, 55 per cent; round-head brass 
screws, 55 per cent; iron machine screws, 
60 ad cent; brass machine screws, 40 per 
cent. 


Sidewalk Scrapers and Snow Shovels. 
—Sales have not developed in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the Twin 
Cities, but has no doubt got under way 
in other parts of this territory where 
there has been sufficient snowfall. Job- 
bers’ stocks are in good condition to 
meet demands. No price changes 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Steel sidewalk scrapers, $4.10 doz.; wood 
straight handle snow shovels, $5.75 doz.; 
steel blade straight handle, $6.80 doz.; gal- 
vanized steel blade, D-handle, $14.40 doz. 

Solder.—Sales are unusually slow 
for this season of the year. There has 
been no further decline price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Strictly half and half, 3le. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—It is gradually becom- 
ing easier to obtain sheets as jobbers’ 
stocks are getting in fair shape. There 
has been a decline since last report. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
28-ga. galvanized $10 per cwt.; 28-ga. 
$8.50 per cwt. 

Steel Traps.—Sales are Quite active 
as the season is just commencing. Job- 
bers report a shortage of some sizes. 
No price change since last report. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Victor No. 0, $1.71 doz.; Victor No. 1, $2.01 
doz.; Victor No. 1%, $3.05 doz.; Victor No. 
2, $4.21 doz.; Newhouse No. 0, $4.75 doz.; 
Newhouse No. 1, $5.62 doz.; Newhouse No. 


stocks: 


stocks: 


stocks: 
black 
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Paint Material Prices as Quoted in New York—November 22, 1920 








Animal, Fish and Vege- Olive, denatured, bbl., : Black, Ivory .........- 16 @30 
table Oils— OE Ae 2.90@3.00 Gum Shellac _ Lampblack .....+++e+: 12 @40 
aden, Pelee... sa «SE & ererneeceneres SORT Mi MANNE én crieuied 90@ .95 
Linseed, Raw, carload Wine OFAnge «2 cccecscs 1.02@— 3 ws 
BR EES osnicenos nes $ .83@ .87 Palm, Lagos, in casks, 2 ae a ee 90 Blue, Prussian ......+. 90@ .95 
City, 5-bbl. lots, gal.... .S8@ .90 spot per lb........ 9%@ 9% OE nominal Blue, Soluble ..------+ - 95@1.00 
Out-of-town, 5 bbl. lots : Soya Bean, bbl. lb.. .9%@ .10% earner er eee nominal Blue, Ultramarine ..... 15 @45 
and over, gal........ 88@ .90 ae ee ty is) 4ss-ccne eaenetb eee ee erue .90 Brown, American, Burnt 3 @ 4 
Boiled, 2¢ per gal. advance on Raw. ia Wy Ge Doe tarsccnvavevesucd 1.67 Brown, Sienna, Italian, 
Lard, prime, winter, edible Prime, White, ton.......... pie “MIRE sp endeo nannarnnetn 1.05 ony one Powdered. . “wen 
in bbls., per gal......$1.80@— Off color, ton............6. 23@26 White and Red Lead, Ete. tsi cg ia 5 @6 
Ootton seed, se precipitate, per Ib. . .5@5% Witte Snel he «rsa “san on Green, Chrome ........ 45 @85 
Bileachable ....ccsesesss 714, @7M%e eavy, per ID.---+.+.++0s 41% @4% In Oils a MEPS 11 %¢ Paris, Green, Bulk 
Yellow Summer, Prime, 1b.14@— China, Clay, domestic powdered, Bed Lead. Dry.s sss. 1 @u Arsenic ....seceeeeee © 82@ .34 
Tallow, acidless, gal....1.25@1.28 DRE GD caccsicceccsseevscves 25 SE Sn SRT MATT: 12% ¢ Red Carmine, No. 10, 
Menhaden Imported, powdered, per ton,....35 WOK ccc ccicsvesvcce eS 5.00@5.10 
Crude, bbl., gal........ 40@ — Whiting, per 100 lb.: Zine Indian Red, Standard...14 @16 
Light pressed, gal...... 65@ .67 Commercial ........--. 1.40@1.50 Oxide, Selected, per Ib. .10%@11 Rose Pink .....++++++- 28 @40 
Bleached Winter, gal... .68@ .70 AEE TE 1.40@1.50 — _ oerbebisnes te % pope A Tuscan Red .......-++- ge og . 
preen Seal ......-.cee 4@11% Para Pure ......-++e+% 2 2.5 
SN i cae anda ‘per Prose m4 White Seal ....ssseeeeeeeeeee 13¢ Commercial .......++.. 25 @50 
ae ee TE Bios 90s SD ; : ve Dry Col Vermilion, English 1.30@1.35 
Cod, Domestic, Prime.. .78@ .80 Giaes re Onere  perib. ‘Natural Red Oxide..... 4% @— 
Newfoundland, in bbl... .82@ .85 Fish. gal. ...-+-.++++- 1.40@1.80 — piack, Carbon Gas..... 12 @30 Yellow, Chrome ...... 32 @33 
Corn, Refined, bbi., Ib......... 15 Spirits of Turpentine Black, Bone ......0+. 3%@10 Ochre, French ......+- 4%@ 5 
Crude, bbl., per Ib... .10@ .10% Per gal. yard.....+-.+++0e4 "$1.02 Diack, DOP «60060066 6 @10 Domestic ...cceesccces 80 @40 
144, $8.50 doz.; Newhouse No. 2, $12.56 doz. speaking, however, the day of back has hit the $1 mark, by far the lowest 


Stove Boards and Stove Pipe.—Sales 
have been very active on both of these 
items. Jobbers’ stocks are now in bet- 
ter condition than earlier in the season. 
No price changes. 

We quote from local 
Stove boards, crystallized, 
doz.; 30 x 30, $21.20 doz.; 3 
doz.; stove pipe, uniform blued, 
6-in., 28c. per joint. 

Tin Plate.—Notwithstanding a low 
point the price of sheets remains firm 
as last quoted. Stocks are in fair 
shape. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $19 per box; 
roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $18.50. 


Weather Strip—Sales are steadily 
improving on this item, due to the re- 
cent cold spell. Prices remain as last 
quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
5g-in. and %-in. wood and felt, $2.25 per 
100-ft.; 1-in. wood and felt, $3.40 per 100 ft. 


jobbers’ stocks: 
28 x 28, $18.85 
6 x 36, $30.50 
28-gage, 


Boston Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
512 Tremont Building, 
Boston, Nov. 20. 


HE anticipated revision in prices for 

mixed paints has taken place. 
Local wholesale firms have announced 
reductions ranging from 10c. to 25c. per 
gallon, according to the quality of the 
paint. In explanation it is said that 
the drop im the linseed oil market made 
possible the new quotations. 

Common belief here is that a fur- 
ther reduction in. prices will be made 
either next month or early next year. 
This belief is based on the continued 
decline in linseed oil and the strong 
probability of a downward revision in 
lead within the near future. 

As to going market conditions, the 
new list of prices has had no visible 
effect on business. A very large ma- 
jority of the important paint houses 
here say business is quiet, and this is 
the general attitude of the jobbing 
hardware trade. Occasionally one comes 
across a house that is unusually busy 
for this time of the year. Generally 


, orders in the hands of the wholesale 


distributor is passed. 

Dry Colors.—Some kinds of dry 
colors are difficult to obtain, consequent- 
ly there is no evidence of any price 
weakening anywhere. For instance, 
blues are very hard to secure and cer- 
tain houses declare they cannot find en- 
ough dry greens and umber to fill 
orders. It is believed this shortage is 
possibly due to the manufacturers. A 
large number of the latter specialize in 
some one color and naturally buy raw 
material on a very large scale. Buying 
in such large quantities they are apt 
to have difficulty in securing desired 
amounts of stock that come up to their 
standards. In other words their pur- 
chases are very likely to clean up the 
available supply of one certain thing. 
And just so long as they specialize in 
some one color, other colors are likely 
to be shy. 


Prices, in less than barrel lots, from job- 
bers’ stocks, per lb. are reported as strong, 


but unchanged, as follows (figures in 
cents): 

Metallic brown. See re 
Yellow ochre . sit Re SAO. witcssses 15 
Venetian red ...... [eaemeen, pkgs. .27 
Ultramarine blue. “96 ea 10-12 
P. green, pkgs... 48 PP 18-22 


Whiting .......2%-3 

Lead.—It is more and more evident 
that paint lead interests are holding up 
the market for their product in the 
hope of unloading high-priced stock on 
hand before Jan. 1. The American 
Smelting & Refining Co. has made a 
still further reduction in the price of 
pig lead, this time from 7c. to 6%c. 
per lb. The pig lead market is now 
several cents per pound below the high 
point of 1920, yet paint leads continue 
pegged at their highest level. Nor has 
the pronounced drop in linseed oil had 
any effect on the paint lead market. 


Based quotations on lead, in 12%, 25 and 
50 and 100-lb. kegs follow (figures in cents): 


12% lb. 25-501b. 100 1b. 
Wee, OF io siecvess 16 15% 15% 
WRG, GY .. ccc 16 15% 154 
i eer 16% 16% 16 
es eer 16 15% 15% 


Oils, ete.—Linseed oil, in barrel lots, 


established in many months. In addi- 
tion, the market has every indication of 
going still lower, according to paint au- 
thorities here. As compared with a 
week ago, the market is 2c. per gallon 
cheaper. In all fairness, however, it 
should be said that the linseed oil mar- 
ket during the past few months has 
declined to a basis where periods of 
price activity are growing further and 
further apart, which might suggest that 
it is nearing the bottom. Turpentine 
prices continue weak, they being llc. 
per gallon lower than they were a week 
ago. According to records of former 
years, turpentine to-day is still all out 
of proportion to the linseed oil market, 
and if, in this period of readjustment, 
things are to get back to or near the 
former normal basis, turpentine prices 
are due to further drastic revision, The 
market for lard oil is reported as barely 
steady, and quite a few of the local 
paint houses anticipate a change in 
prices within the near future. It is also 
felt that the gasoline and benzine mar- 
kets will be subject to revision before 
long. The demand for these last three 
things has dropped to small propor- 
tions, with prospective buyers express- 
ing themselves as willing to wait until 
prices come down. 


Local jobbers’ prices on oils, etc., per 
gallon, follows: 

Oils: Alcohols, ete.: 
Ce aveeeeces $2.30 Denatured ..... $ .91 
CE cscccces ee WOO cccrcocces 1.50 
eT ere 1.7) Gasoline ..... .% 7-.40 
Pe, Ror e 1.20 Benzine ..... .37-.40 
Neatsfoot ...... 1.85 Turpentine ..... 1.34 


Sundries.—Putty holds up in price, 
presumably because the demand for it 
continues moderately active. Plaster 
of Paris apparently is still in light 
supply, the market here remaining on 
a $7.25 per barrel basis. Paint re- 
movers are unchanged in price, but the 
market for them generally is reported 
as barely steady. 

Putty (best), in 125-lb. drums, 9c. per Ib.; 
commercial putty (in drums), e\c.: paint 
removers, $3 list; oxalic acid, 45c. per Ib. 

Waxes.—The market is drifting 
along in a quiet and uninteresting man- 
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ner. Everybody says they have all the jobbers sqrate + sr: ae ~A us cester, Mass., who contemplated in-- 
\< S &@ er al. ) co S anc . . . 
stock on hand they want, and some say an white. _ © stalling new fronts in its store at 189 
more than they want. Linseed Oil—Linseed oil has further Front St. has decided to wait until 
Floor waxes, 45c. to 50c. per Ib.; paraffin declined 5 cents a gal., but the market Spring. 
waxes (in cakes), 14c. lb.; parawax (in Ib.) . 1 ": h 
cakes), 15%c.; best beeswax, 55c. per cake. iS very irregular owing to the fact that 
Varnishes.—A number of local con- Some stocks are being moved at lower The Winchester Co., New Haven, 


cerns have reduced prices on the better 
grades of varnishes 25c. to 50c. per gal- 
lon list, the decline in linseed oil, which 
plays an important part in the makeup 
of such grades, having made a revision 
in prices possible. When one stops to 
figure out the new prices as against 
the discounts quoted by these houses 
against their lists, the decline does not 
amount to as much as appears at first 
blush. Local quotations on the cheaper 
grades of varnish remain as heretofore. 
The demand for varnishes, in common 
with mixed paints, has tapered off ma- 
terially during the past month or so. 





Cleveland Paint Market 


than regular prices. 


Jobbers quote linseed oil at $1.20 per gal. 
for raw oil and $1.22 per gal. for boiled oil. 


Turpentine.—There has been some 
fluctuations in the price of turpentine 
the past week or two. However, follow- 
ing a decline the price has again ad- 
vanced to the quotation that appeared 
in our last report. 

Jobbers quote turpentine at $1.90 per gal. 
in bbl. lots. 

White Lead.—White lead is moving 
slowly and prices show no change. 


best grades of white lead 
100-lb. kegs. 


Jobbers quote 
at 15%c. per Ib. in 


TRADE NOTES 


Conn., has opened up its second store 
in Boston, at 43 Summer St. This store 
is independent in management from the 
Tremont St. specialty shop, although 
forming a part of the chain of stores 
being installed in the large cities of the 
country. James R. Shamper, Boston, 
is manager of the new store. For a 
number of years he was connected with 
the Boston Dental Supply house. Dur- 
ing the war he served in the aviation 
corps. Since then he has been con- 
nected with the Winchester Co. 


The Plymouth Cordage Co., Ply- 
mouth, Mass., is offering employees 25,- 
000 shares of employees special stock, 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, The John Russell Cutlery Co., Turn- par $10 share, at $20 per share. This 
Che sua tian ge 1990, ers Falls, Mass., until further notice stock is entitled, proportionately, to the 


The demand for paints is rather dull. 
Retail hardware merchants are buying 
only in small lots to keep their stocks 
up. There is a great deal of talk about 
lower prices, but the opinion seems to 
be quite general that there will be no 
price reductions before January. 


will operate its pocket knife depart- 
ment three days a week. The depart- 
ment has been running over time for 
several months but orders on the com- 
pany’s books have been well cleaned up. 


The H. M. Waite Hardware Co., Wor- 


same dividends and disbursements as 
the company’s $100 par value stock. 


The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., has recently de- 
veloped an automobile top cloth busi- 
ness which is quite successful. 








Current Metal Prices—November 22, 1920 
Iron and Soft Steel Bars Standard cast steel, base 18.00¢ Copper Sheets DOP éccanconnaseacaas 9@10¢ 
and Shapes FICE .cccccccesccccccecs Sheet copper, hot rolled 24 oz Solder % and % guaranteed.. .30¢ 
Bars: Per Ib. Best cast steel. - 20.00@24.00¢ 2 ori. ” Ne. 1 geb@eP. ccccccccccccces 27%¢e 
Refined Iron, base price....5.00¢ Extra best cast steel.25.00@30.00¢ Cold catnak” face cea ncnctes, ned alier .-- 1. 28%K¢ 
Swedish Bars, base price.. .20.00¢ 2¢ per Ib. advance over hot rolled. 
Soft Steel: Tank Plate—Steel Babbitt Metal 
% to 1% in. round, and Per Ib. *Regular extras for lighter gages. Best grade, per Ib............. 80¢ 
. — Py ETL — ana % in. and heavier..... 3.78@4.50¢ Commercial grade, per Ib...... 50¢ 
mn. Os Tin Plates 
3.48@4.50¢ 
1toGin x % toB/1G ie ae : Bright Tin ae ae joan 
) ue nneale Grade Grade AASTATIC cece eee en eeee 42 @s%e 
Bands, 1% to ox 3/18 3.58@0. i Tk Tee 6.15@T7.25¢ “an “a 
No. 4. 18@6.00¢ No. DB. ccccccececsces 6.10@7.30¢ Gores ees Aluminum 
Hoops Severesnnsye bese 5.68@6.00¢ NO. Ud. .ccccccccccces 6.20@7.35¢ 14x 14x2 No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed 
Shapes: Wr Wihciicsnwesacecs 6.25@7.45¢ seeeeees $20.98 6-38 over 99 per cent pure), 
Sete 7 OM Bor Annealed—Black ies Sener 20.50 18.00 ingots for remelting, ‘per. 
pe, Preteen noel . aii  fiicassess 39. 19.75 Ie wee ec eeeeeeeeeeeees : 
- 4 font larger, a Cate «= ERED ha ccesse 23.75 21.50 — 
3.58@4.30¢ One Pass, Refined Coke~14 @ 20 ol etals 
8 in, x 8/16 in. and %& in. Per lb. Per Ib. oKe—14 @ « The week has been yery quiet, 
3.83@5.10¢ Nos. 18 and 20.7.90@8.80¢ eee Be ae net is Ce 
1% to 2% in. x %& &,. Nos. 22 and 24.7.95@8.85 10.80¢ OT vececeses $10.80 10.55¢ — yuying prices are nominally 
a aetna to. 2 00@8 WO cucaneacs 10.90 10.65¢ 8 follows: 
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Making a Store Big 


(Continued from page 76) 


alive commercially and that out of the 
readjustment, which is being orderly 
effected, will come prosperity for all. 

An address, filled with dynamic 
thoughts and rich in inspiration, was 
given by Merle Sidener of Indianapolis, 
a leading advertising man and high in 
the’ councils of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. Mr. Sidener 
showed advertising to be not an incident 
of business but an integral part of it. 
Suggestion followed suggestion on how 
to make the successful advertising ap- 
peal, and prominence was given to the 
essential of truth in all advertising 
matter. “Truth is the fire which 
makes advertising warm with attrac- 
tiveness. Misrepresentation or exag- 
geration kill the best advertising effort, 
while simple, rugged truth fills it with 
strength. 


The President’s Address 


In his annual address, President 
Clymer showed how the association is 
gaining in strength, both in numbers 
and in achievements. He urged active 
support of all efforts to make the motor- 
cycle and bicycle more popular and 
pointed out that united effort alone 
would keep the trade marching ahead. 

The advantages of standardization 
were spoken of by E. J. Lonn, LaPorte, 
Ind. 

The big entertainment feature—but 
it was not deveid of practical value— 
was the banquet held Thursday evening 
in the gold room of the Congress 
Hotel. George T. Briggs, as_ toast- 
master, and good entertainers kept 
merry the crowd, while sandwiched in 
were points of real helpfulness in a 
number of more than good talks. 
Snappy talks were programed as fol- 
lows: Jesse Edwards for the Cycle 
Jobbers’ Association, Floyd Clymer for 
the Cycle Dealers’ Association, H. S. 
Quine for motorcycle manufacturers, 
J. P. Fogarty for bicycle manufacturers, 
Julian T. Fitzgerald for sporting goods 
manufacturers, and L. N. Southmayde 
for Cycle Parts Association. Good 
practical points were developed by re- 
marks made by each of the speakers. 

The formal address was by F. W. A. 
Vesper, St. Louis, on “Present Day 
Merchandising,” an address_ which 
showed the intimate knowledge of the 
speaker with sales problems, and 
pointed the way for a more intensive 
and extensive selling program. 

The able services of President Clymer 
and A. B. Coffman, as manager of ex- 
hibits, were retained by the unanimous 
action of the convention. 

Mr. Coffman deserves surpassing 
credit for the 1920 show and conven- 
tion. Long weeks of work and plan- 
ning preceded the event, and due to 
the careful handling of the many details 
the show was a success with a big S. 

A selling feature referred to again 
and again during the convention was the 
importance of clubs in making popular 
the bicycle and motorcycle and in build- 
ing up big sales. It was pointed out 
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that the exclusive dealer had capitalized 
this feature for big returns, but that the 
hardware trade had overlooked it very 
generally. While the hardware store 
has the advantage invariably of better 
location, finer stores and larger sales 
opportunities, it is not receiving the 
bicycle and motorcycle patronage it de- 
serves because it has not pushed these 
lines through the club movement. 


Taking Advantage of the 


Seasons 
(Continued from page 83) 


There is never a season or an 
event that is not taken full advan- 
tage of by Treman King & Co. As 
to events, they are perhaps more 
fortunately situated than many 
steres, but all over the country 
there are the same number of 
seasons. And in some parts they 
have the added advantage of a 
rainy season! 

Every town has its events no mat- 
ter how small. Some towns make a 
gala day of the firemen’s parade. 
Others have grange days. In the 
Far West the potlatches of the In- 
dian tribes form the basis for 
special advertising effort and all 
over the country the Fourth of 
July, Christmas, New Year’s, 
Thanksgiving and other national 
holidays prevail. 

It is the wise merchant who 
watches his chance and then capi- 
talizes it. 


Fritz J. Frank New President of 
Iron Age Publishing Co. 


(Continued from page 93) 


traditions and standards of the Iron 
Age Publishing Co., among which are 
complete independence of editorial ex- 
pression and making the reader’s in- 
terests paramount to all other consid- 
erations. With the added loyalty of 
a strong organization there is war- 
rant for promising even a greater 
HARDWARE AGE and larger capac- 
ity for service to its splendid constit- 
uency in the years just ahead. 


Publicity for the Retailer 
(Continued from page 95) 
phasize is that every ad should carry 


a decorative cut in addition to the 
illustration of the articles featured. 


A Two-Color Circular 


In concluding, we suggest that you 
get out a six or eight-page circular 
printed in red and green (Christmas 
colors), listing articles and prices, and 
mail these to your list as soon as 
possible after the 1st of December. 
This circular should measure when 
folded to page size 3% inches by 6 
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inches, and it then will fit an ordinary 
business envelope, the 6% size. 

It will be noted that each of the 
suggested ads carries the slogan: 
“Hardware Gifts are Useful Gifts.” 
So many gifts serve no useful purpose 
that the value of this solgan is very 
great. We suggest running it in every 
ad. 


Purchase Wire Goods Co. 

Of interest to the trade will be the 
announcement that the Falls Rivet Co., 
Kent, Ohio, has purchased from the 
Ohio Wire Goods Co., Akron, Ohio, all 
the machinery, patents and patterns 
relating to the manufacture of cotter 
pins and flat spring keys. The equip- 
ment has been moved from Akron to 
Kent, and is now in use. The, Ohio 
Wire Goods Co. will discontinue the 
manufacture of these articles, which 
will be added to the line of the Falls 
Rivet Co. 

Along with the changes in operation 
ewnership, Lawrence Kneipel has _ be- 
come associated with the Falls Rivet 


Co. 
Removes Rust Without Labor 


A new preparation kffbwn as Meno 
rust remover and cleanser has recently 
been placed on the market by Peter A. 
Frasse & Co., 417 Canal St., New York. 
It bids fair to be of much interest to 
all concerned in or allied in any way 
to any metal products industry, inas- 
much as it is said to be an important 
labor saving aid. 

The word “Meno” is derived from the 
Latin, and means “less work,” and it 
was with this motive in view that the 
inventor of this preparation set to 
work. He wanted to find a compound 
that would remove rust, corrosion, car- 
bon grease and other foreign matter 
without rubbing or other labor in- 
volved. Meno remover is a scientific 
combination and blending of certain 
chemical ingredients, which in com- 
bination are said to produce an elec- 
tro-chemical action that rapidly loosens 
and dissolves the foreign substance that 
is adhering to the metal, irrespective 
of its age or hardness. When contact 
is established between the metal itself 
and the cleaner, chemical action is said 
to cease, so that there would be no dan- 
ger injuring or marring the surface 
of the machinery part or whatever ob- 
ject the remover was applied to. 

Two methods of application are pos- 
sible. The part to be cleaned may be 
treated with a small brush that has 
been dipped in Meno remover, and the 
compound allowed to remain for a short 
time and then brushed off. The other 
way is to mix the preparation in a vat 
or small tank and lower on a wire the 
object to be cleaned. 

It is said that metal treated with this 
preparation will not again become 
rusted. Meno remover is guaranteed 
by the manufacturer to be noninflam- 
mable and non-explosive. A solution 
may be used over and over again as the 
working properties will not deteriorate 
or weaken in. use. 
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Arehstect, Albert Kahn 
Hardware Contractor, Schroeder Hardware Co 


Builders, Thompson-Starrett Co 


The Largest Office Buildine 
in The World—and HINGES 


HE thousands of men and women who will make the 
Durant Building at Detroit their business home may 
never notice the hinges on the doors. Yet no appointment 
was seletced with greater care and none can be held more re- 
sponsible for the true success of the largest office building in 
the world. 


The McKinney Hinges in this building—and there are 
more than 15,000 of them—truly blend with the architectural 
design. In action, too, they contribute harmony. The doors 
they make possible respond quickly and quietly—never sagging 
and never squeaking. That they pass unnoticed is the greatest 
compliment to their design and their work effectively done. 


Hinges have served man and his work for thirty centuries. 
Their greatest service is exemplified in the Durant Building. 
Here thousands of men and women will work in peace and 

uiet-—bounded by their own four walls. Here doors make 
p ae a matter of desire. Each neighbor is as far or as near 


as will demands. And hinges make doors possible! 


The first McKinney Hinge was introduced fifty years ago. 
It represented the effort of the McKinney Manufacturing 
Company to make a good and substantial product. Today 
millions of doors silently proclaim the success of that effort. 
Today McKinney Hinges set a standard by which all hinges 
may be judged. 

There is a hardware dealer in your community who sells 
McKinney Hinges. Locate his store when in need of hinges 
for building or repairs. You will find him a good man to deal 
with and McKinney service a reward worth seeking. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO,, Pittsburgh 
Western Office, Chicago Export Representation , 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 


Also manulacturers of garage and jo ody gliding 
ardware, furniture har Af. and McKim in Truc 
Thee McKinney" Owe wen Trucks climimate the need of extra Sher a ent yan ing costs @ 
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This is the thirteenth advertisement in the 
big national campaign to make 3,000,000 pro- 
spective customers think more about McKinney 
Products. This advertisement appears in The 
Saturday Evening Post December 11. Other 
advertisements, appearing in Architects’ and 
Builders’ magazines, are swinging this class of 
buyers toa better realization of the McKinney 
standard, 


A McKinney 
Accomplishment 


This advertisement, which ends a suc- 
cessful year of hinge publicity, carries an 
important message to McKinney dealers 
and all hinge users. 


To the McKinney dealer it is significant 
that the largest office building in the 
world is equipped with McKinney 
Hinges. Here the McKinney standard 
was deemed important. To general hinge 
users it is interesting to learn that more 
than 15,000 hinges were needed to put 
this building into action. 

McKinney Hinges and Butts have been 
on the market for fifty years. They are 
known as standards by which other good 
hinges may be fairly judged. Establish 
your store as McKinney Headquarters in 
your locality. Talk McKinney! 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 


Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 


Export Representation 


Also manufacturers of McKinney 
garage and farm building door- 
hardware, furniture hardware 


and McKinney One-Man Trucks. 


MCKINNEY. 


Hinges and Butts 
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Churns Butter Electrically 


An electrically operated Dazey Butter 
Churn has been added to the line of the 
Dazey Churn & Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
It is built along the same general lines 
of the hand-operated churns of the com- 
pany. 

The square receptacle, as shown in 
the illustration, in conjunction with the 
turbine dasher, produces a peculiar agi- 
tation, known as the “Dazey Principle.” 
This particular kind of agitation is said 
to roll all the butter-making properties 
of the cream into firm grains of butter 
in an unusually short time. 

The motor churn has a higher base 
than the hand-operated models, to allow 
for the mounting of the motor under- 
neath the churn. This high base also 
furnishes space for a bucket to be 
placed beneath the faucet for catching 
the buttermilk. The gears are inclosed 
in an easily removable housing. The 
extension cord from the motor passes 
through one of the side rods, keeping it 




















Dazey Electric Churn 


off the floor and out of the way. The 
receptacle and dasher are removable for 
convenience of cleaning. 

The churns are made in three sizes 
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for capacities of 4, 6 and 10 gallons. 
The finish is a pleasing combination of 
blue enamel and aluminum bronze. 

Interested hardware dealers, may se- 
cure an interesting illustrated circular 
on the new Dazey electric butter churn, 
by addressing the company. 


Dries the Dishes 


Don’t wipe the dishes—they will dry 
themselves if you use the Perfection 

















Perfection Dish Dryer 


Dish Dryer, say the Thatcher Mfg. Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. The dishes are 
placed in the wire racks of the dryer 
after washing, and scalding water is 
poured over them. The pan at the 
bottom, as shown in the illustration, 
catches the hot water, producing a 
steam. The steam created is said to do 
the “work.” It is further promised that 
the dishes will dry bright and clean, 
without streaks or lint, and without 
contact with towels that might be con- 
sidered unsanitary. It is estimated by 
the manufacturer that an hour of 
drudgery is saved daily with the use of 
this household help. 

The dryer is a durable wire tray, 
electrically welded, and is designed to 
hold the dishes well out of the water 
for complete drying. Official approval 
of both the Tribune Institute and the 
Good Housekeeping Institute has been 
given this product. 

An illustrated circular will be sent 
to any interested hardware dealer who 
makes such a request. 


Irons Electrically 
Although the model Simplex motor- 
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Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


driven ironer shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration is for home use, the 
American Ironing Machine Co., 166 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, also 
make larger styles suitable for indus- 
trial and commercial use. 

It is estimated by the manufacturer 
that the Simplex will do in one hour the 
ironing that by hand would take at 
least five hours. In addition to the time 
saved, the labor phase is entirely elimi- 
nated. It is further said that the work is 
done much better. Every article of 
wearing apparel except fancy dress 
shirts and the more elaborate dresses 
may be ironed, not mangled. Trousers 
may be pressed and also curtains. The 
cord from the electric motor is con- 
nected up to any convenient lamp socket 
and the ironer is ready for use. 

To operate it is only necessary to 
feed in the article being ironed. Sim- 
plex ironers are furnished in different 
sizes for home use, and may be obtained 
without the electric motor. This latter 
style, hand-operated, is kept going by 
turning a crank, similar to the kind 
found on wringers. 

















Simplex Electric Home Ironer 


Interested hardware dealers may ob- 
tain an illustrated booklet telling of the 
many advantages and styles of the Sim- 
plex line. Address the company. 
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The Easiest Way to Grind 
Your Axe 


whether it is a literal axe or a “Sales 
\xe”—is to do the job with 


Richards-Wilcox 
Ball Bearing Grindstones 


| 


en stock stvles of 


hines, completely equipp 


Booklet UB-2 describes and illustrates various 
types. Sent without obligation. 
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Affords Ample Light on Little 
Current 


Although primarily an auto parking 
lamp, the new model Smith No. 75 light 
may be used successfully as a side car 
lamp on motorcycles. It is made by the 
F. A. Smith: Mfg. Co., 183 Water St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

A single two-candle-power bulb is 
used, and sufficient illumination is given 














Smith Parking Light 


to comply with the law in most states. 
A red glow to the rear and a pale 
white gleam to the front. The sug- 
gested location is on the rear left 
fender so that the car parked on the 
curb on the right hand side will be seen 
by approaching vehicles. Another 
model, the same except for the attach- 
ing device, is offered. This latter style 
fits on the left hand bow that holds the 
top in place. The fender style, how- 
ever, is the more popular model. 

The light is connected direct to the 
storage battery. It is not necessary to 
make any provision on the instrument 
board as the controlling switch is lo- 
cated at the lamp base. In some lo- 
calities it is required that suitable il- 
lumination be provided on both sides of 
the car. In these places the motorist 
will do well to place a Smith parking 
light on each rear fender. 

Illustrated circulars may be obtained 
by interested hardware dealers who 
send requests to the company. 


Protects Spare Tire 
Protection from theft of spare tires 


is possible by using the “Locking 
Chain,” a product of the Rich Mfg. Co., 
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At St. Louis 


Every person of import- 
ance in the automobile ac- 
cessories business will be at 
the big convention and exhi- 
bition of the accessories 
branch of the National 
Hardware Association. 
Every progressive buyer will 
be there. You have still 
time to join them. Get the 
ticket and jump the train for 
St. Louis. November 30 to 
December 3. 
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1777 Broadway, New York. 

The lock and chain ate all one piece, 
the lock being a part of the chain and, 
therefore, cannot, it is said, be picked. 
The chain is made of hardened steel and 
the lock is a high grade 4-tumbler 
model. The chain is covered with 
leather to protect the body of the car 
from possible marring due to rubbing. 
It is claimed that the chain cannot be 
cut with nippers. The lock is opened 
with a key, and the body slides along 

















The Locking Chain 


the shaft, allowing the removal of the 
chain. 

It is made in two sizes, the smaller 
will fit around one average tire, and 
around two small Ford size shoes. The 
larger is for two spares of the average 
size. The “Locking Chain” would be 
equally as efficient as a lock on the 
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spark and gas throttle controls and 
other points about the car, motor cycle 
or motor boat. 

The company will be glad to send in- 
terested hardware dealers an illustrated 
circular. 


Protects Ford Owners From 
Theft 
Ford owners will be interested in the 


Motorgrip Transmission Lock, a prod- 
uct of the Lowery Lock Co., Atlanta, 

















Motorgrip Transmission Lock, 


Ga. All sales are handled through the 
Wright Accessories Corp. of the same 
cit 

The lock is simple of construction, 
having but two parts. The base plate 
bearing the locking mechanism screws 
to the housing, taking the place of the 
regular transmission cover. A cover 
plate locks to the base plate whenever 
the lock key is turned, both plates being 
12-gauge steel. The lock is constantly 
lubricated by oil splash of the trans- 
mission. One easy turn of the key 
from the seat gives, it is said, a vise-like 
grip that only dynamite can budge. 
Any attempt to start the car with this 
lock merely tightens the fierce grip of 
the protection. In the locked position 
the powerful steel cam is thrown into 
wedging grip on the fly wheel. 

Each purchaser of a Motorgrip 
Transmission Lock gets a certificate 
offering three optiénal indemnities in 
case of theft. The indemnity is guar- 
anteed by the National Surety Co. 

Interested dealers may obtain from 
the accredited sales agents further data 
on the bond issued with each lock, and 
may also secure illustrated circulars 
that give more complete details of the 
lock. 
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Albany Hardware & Mill Supply Co., 
*hoenix, Ariz. M. & M. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Arizona Hardware & Supply Co., I 
Arnold Wooden Ware Co., 
Arnott & Co., Los Angeles, Cal 
Atlantic Coast Hardware Co., 

A. Baldwin & Co., Ltd., 
Julius J. Bantlin Co., 
G. W. Barnett Hardware Co., 
G. Norman Baughman Co., Tampa, 
Beck & Corbitt Iron Co., St. Louis, 


Bigelow & Dowse Co., Boston, Mass. Morse Hardware Co.. 
Worcester, Mass. 
T. Blish Hdwe. Co., So. Manche 


George F. Blake, Jr., & Co., 
F 


Blish, Mize & Silliman Ilardware Ce 
Burhans & Black, Inc., 
Canton Hardware Co., Canton, Ohio 
George B. Carpenter & Co., 
Central Rubber & Supply Co., India 
Clancy Hardware Co., Syracuse, N 
Doubleday-Hill Electric Co., Pittsb 
Emery Waterhouse Co., Portland, 
Emmeons-Hawkins Hardware Co., Hu 
Empkie-Shugart-Hill Co., Council B 
E. A. Featherstone, Los Angeles, ¢ 
Fones Bros. Hardware Co., Little I 
M. L. Foss, Denver, Col. 


General Auto Supply Co., Reading, 


Hackett, Gates, Hurty Co., St. Paul, Minn. W. H. Richardson & Co., 
Hastings, om ° 


J. H. Uaney & Co., 
R. Hanisch Sons Co., Chicago, 
Harbison & Gathright, Ine., aol 
Harpham Bres. Co., Lincoln, 

John J. Harrington, Richmond, 





Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., ¢ 
John C. Hieber & Co., Utiea, N. ¥ 


Hoffman Hardware Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, San Francisco, Cal 
Indianapolis, 


W. J. Holliday & Co., 
Holmes Hardware Co.. Pueblo, Col. 
John C. Hoof & Co., Chicago, Il. 
The Horse Whip Co., 
Huey & Philp Hardware Co., 
Hunt & Mottet Co., Tacoma, Wash 
T. T. Hutchisson & Co., W heeling, 
Chas. Ilfeld Co., Las Vegas, N. 
Inland Iron Co., Fresno, Cal. 
Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., 
King Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Knapp & Spencer Co., Sioux City, 
J. Korber & Co., Albuque rgque, N. 
Larson Hardware Co., Sioux Falls, 
Lee-Coit-Andreesen Hardware Co., ¢ 
The Leutkemeyer Co., 
Homer F. Livermore, Inc., 
Logan-Gregg Hardware Co., 


Boston, 
Pittsbu 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Hugh Carson & Co., Ltd., a 
Hamilton, Ont 


Commercial Oil Co., Ltd., 
A. D. Fisher Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
H. S. Howland Sons Co., Ltd., 


Ont. 
Kennedy Hardware Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Rice Lewis & Sons Co., Lid., Toronto, Ont. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
soston, Mass 
New Orleans, La 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Montgomery, Ala 
Fla Morey 


Syracuse, N. 


Chicago, Ill 


Westfield, Mass. 
Dallas, Texas 
W. Va. H. C. Tafel 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, 
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JOBBERS 


Albany, Ga Lomont & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Martineourt & Daugherty, Butler, 
Midwest Belting & Rubber Co., 

Worth, Texas 
Mills-Morris Co., 


Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co., El 
Monroe Auto & Supply Co., 
Mercantile Co., Denver, 
Mo Morley Bros., Saginaw, Mich. 


I Motor Car Supply Co.. 
ster, Conn. 
»., Atchison, Kan 
Y ©. Niedhardt & Co., Rochester, N 
Thomas J. Northway, Rochester, 
Pacific Net & Twine Co., Seattle, 
Palace Hardware & Arms Co., 
Peake Auto Supply ©o.. 
Peddicord Motor Supply Co., 


napolis, Ind 
+ ¢ 
urgh, Pa 


ntington, W. Va Pottsville Supply Co., Pottsville, 
lowa Power Supply Co., Terre Haute, 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


WICHITA FALLS, TEx.—The Lewis- 
Jones Hardware Co., formerly in busi- 
ness at Quanah, has moved to a new lo- 
cation, 820 Scott Avenue, and will deal 
in barn equipmeni, bathroom firtures, 
builders’ hardware, churns, cutlery, 
electrical household specialties, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hardware, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, home barbers’ 
supplies, mechanics’ tools, refrigerators, 
Shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves, ranges and wheel toys. 

WINTERS, TEX.—The Clementz-Har- 
well Co. has commenced business here 
handling automobile accessories, auto- 
mobile tires, barn equipment, belting 
and packing, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glassware, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, electrical household specialties, 
electrical supplies and equipment, farm 
implements, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, garage hardware, gasoline, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum and oilcloth, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, phonographs, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, toys and 
— washing machines and wheel 
oys. 

ARCADIA, Wis.—Abts & Mickalski 
have bought the stock of Edward H. 
Abts. Catalogs requested on a general 
line of hardware. 


CAMBRIA, Wis.—The Dexter Co. has 
established itself in business here to 
deal in barn equipment, bathroom fix- 
tures, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cutlery, electrical house- 
hold specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, flashlights, furnaces, gaso- 
line engines, guns and ammunition, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum and oilcloth, lubricating oils, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, phono- 
graphs, plumbing department, prepared 
roofing, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges, tin shop, washing machines 
and wheel toys. 

GILLET, Wis.—Edward Koop has pur- 
chased an interest in the hardware 
business of J. A. Helf. The Helf Hard- 
ware Co. is the new firm name. 


Troy, ALA—The Brantley Bros. 
Hardware Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000. Its 
stock consists of automobile tires, belt- 
ing and packing, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, churns, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, electrical supplies and 
equipment, farm implements, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, gasoline engines, 
guns and ammunition, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, phonographs, 
prepared roofing, shelf hardware and 
stoves and ranges. 

JUNEAU, ALAsKA.—W. A. Clark has 
disposed of his interest in the Juneau 
Hardware Co. to W. W. Casey, W. G. 
Johnson and Oliver M. Olson.. The 
business is both wholesale and retail. 

Lapp, [tt.— Henry Knaup now owns 
the hardware and implement stock of 


Thomas Cahill. Business will be con- 
tinued under the name of Knaup’s 
Hardware & Implement Store and cata- 
logs are requested on a general line of 
hardware. 


SEATON, ILL.—Amy & Constant have 
sold their hardware stock to W. 
Gray. 

VIENNA, ILL.—The stock of Jackson 
Bros. has been damaged by fire. They 
request catalogs on a line of builders’ 
hardware, kitchen cabinets, etc. 


GREENFIELD, IND.—V. H. Furry has 
succeeded to the business of Furry & 
Chandler. 


FREMONT, IND.—The Fremont Hard- 
ware Co. has taken over the stock and 
business of C. E. Gier. 

ROCHESTER, IND.—A. H. Clinton, pur- 
chaser of the hardware business of 
Morris & Son, requests catalogs on the 
following lines: Automobile tires, barn 
equipment, belting and packing, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, churns, 


cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup-’ 


plies, electrical household specialties, 
electrical supplies and equipment, farm 
implements, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, garage hardware, gasoline, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammunition, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, incuba- 
tors, insecticides, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, phonographs, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, tin shop, washing machines and 
wheel toys. 


BONAPARTE, IowA —C. M. Hornbaker 
has disposed of his stock to the Boyers 
Hardware, which requests catalogs on 
automobile accessories, automobile tires, 
barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, belt- 
ing and packing, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, elec- 
trical household specialties, electrical 
supplies and equipment, farm imple- 
ments, flashlights, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, gasoline, gasoline engines, guns 
and ammunition, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, incubators, insecti- 
cides, linoleum and oil cloth, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, phonographs, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, in shop, washing machines and 
wheel toys. 

FREDERICKA, IowA.— The Rewoldt 
Hardware Co. has bought the hardware 
business of Mrs. Ida Adams. 

LoGAN, Iowa. — Vredenburg-Travis 
are the new owners of the stock of the 
Minshall Hardware & Furniture Co. 
A line of paints and furnaces have been 
added. Catalogs requested on paints. 

RUTLAND, IowA.—Deibler & Koepke 
have purchased a hardware business 
here. Catalogs requested on a line of 
general hardware, 

EFFINGHAM, Kan.—W. H. Sells has 
bought the hardware and implement 
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stock of Sells Hawk. He will take 
possession about January Ist. 

RICHMOND, Ky.—Cox & March are 
successors to D. B. Shackelford & Co. 
The new owners request catalogs on the 
following lines: Barn equipment, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, farm 
implements, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
garage hardware, guns and ammuni- 
tion, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, prepared roofing, 
pumps, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, and washing 
machines. 

Epps, La.—The Lovette Hardware 
Co., operating a store at Lake Village, 
Ark., has opened a branch store here. 

BERRIEN SPRINGS, MicH.—Sparks & 
Schaefer are closing out their hard- 
ware business. 

HESPERIA, MicH.—Husband & An- 
derson are erecting a new brick build- 
ing, 40 x 100 ft., two stories and base- 
ment. 

MunsInGc, MichH—The Munsing 
Hardware Co., successor to Bissell & 
Stebbins, requests catalogs on barn 
equipment, belting and packing, bi- 
cycles, builders’ hardware, building 


paper, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glassware, <1tlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dynamite, electrical supplies and 
equipment, flashlights, fishing tackle, 


furnaces, garage hardware, gasoline, 
guns and ammunition, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, incubators, in- 
secticides, linoleum and oil cloth, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, sport- 
ing goods, stoves and ranges, toys and 
games, washing machines and wheel 
toys. 

Prroexzy, Micu.—The Bremmeyr 
Bain Co. is remodeling the adjoining 
building, which will practically double 
its floor space. The concern requests 
catalogs on the following items: Auto- 
mobile accessories, automobile tires, 
barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, elec- 
trical supplies and equipment, farm im- 
plements, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, garage hardware, gasoline, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, insecticides, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum and 
oil cloth, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
phonographs, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, tin shop, toys 
and games, vulcanizing department, 
washing machines and wheel toys. 

Gary, Minn.—H. J. Hanson now 
owns the stock of Groth & Hanson, 
and requests catalogs on a general line 
of hardware. 





